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CHAPTER I. 

CAREW OF CROMPTON. 

Had you lived in Breakneckshire twenty 
years ago, or even anywhere in the Mid- 
lands, it would be superfluous to tell you 
of Carew of Crompton. Everybody there- 
abouts was acquainted with him, either 
personally or by hearsay. You must al- 
most certainly have known somebody who 
had had an adventure with that eccentric 
personage — one who had been ridden down 
by him, for that mighty hunter never turned 
to the right hand nor to the left for any 
man, nor paid attention to any rule of 
road; or one who, more fortunate, had 
been * cleared' by him on his famous black 
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horse Trebizond, an animal only second to 
his master iii the popular esteem. There 
are as many highly coloured pictures of his 
performance of this flying feat in existence 
as there are of ' Dick Turpin clearing the 
turnpike - gate.' Sometimes it is a small 
tradesman cowering down in his cart among 
the calves, while the gallant Squire hurtles 
over him, with a * Stoop your head, butcher.' 
Sometimes it is a wagoner — ^reminding one 
of Commodore Trunnion's involuntary deed 
of ' derring-do,' — who, between two high 
banks, perceives with marked astonishment 
this portent flying over himself and convoy. 
But, at all events, the thing was done ; per- 
haps on more than one occasion, and was 
allowed on all hands not only as a fact, 
but as characteristic of their sporting idol. 
It was * Carew all over,' or ' Just like 
Carew.' 

This phrase was also applied to many 
other heroic actions. The idea of * keel- 
hauling,' for instance, adapted from the 
nautical code, was said to be practically 
enforced in the case of duns, attorneys, and 
other objectionable persons, in the lake at 
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Crompton; while the administration of pom- 
mellings to poachers and agriculturists ge- 
nerally, by the athletic Squire, was the 
theme of every tongue. These punishments, 
though severe, were much sought after by 
a certain class, the same to which the pur- 
chased free and independent voter belongs, 
for the clenched fist invariably became an 
open hand after it had done its work — ^a 
golden ointment, that is, was always ap- 
plied after these inflictions, such as healed 
all wounds. 

Carew of Crompton might at one time 
have been member for the county, if he 
had pleased ; but he desired no seat except 
in the saddle, or on the driving-box. He 
showed such skill in riding and with ^ the 
ribbons,' that some persons supposed that 
his talents must be very considerable in 
other matters, and affected to regret their 
misuse; there were reports that he knew 
Latin better than his own chaplain; and 
was, or had been, so diligent a student of 
Holy Writ, that he could give you chapter 
, and verse for everything. But it must be 
allowed that others were not wanting to 
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whisper that these traits of scholarship 
were greatly exaggerated, and that aU the 
wonder lay in the fact, that the Squire 
knew anj^hing of such matters at all; 
nay, a few even ventured to express their 
opinion that, but for his recklessness and 
his money, there was nothing more re- 
markable in Carew than in other spend- 
thrifts; but this idea was never mooted 
within twenty miles of Crompton. The 
real truth is, that the time was unsuitable 
to the display of the Squire's particular 
traits. He would have been an eminent 
personage had he been a Norman, and lived 
in the reign of King John. Even now, if 
he could have removed his establishment 
to Poland, and assumed the character of a 
Eussian proprietor, he would doubtless have 
been a great prince. There was a savage 
magnificence about him, and also certain 
degrading traits which suggested the Het- 
man PlatoflF. Unfortunately, he was a Squire 
in the Midlands. The contrast, however, 
of his splendid vagaries with the quiet time 
and industrious locality in which he lived, 
while it diminished his influence, did, on 
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the other hand, no doubt enhance his re- 
putation. He was looked upon (as Water- 
ford and Mytton used to be) as a lusus 
naturoe^ an eccentric, an altogether excep- 
tional personage, to whom license was per- 
mitted; and the charitable divided the hu- 
man race, for his sake, into Men, Women, 
and Carew. 

The same philosophic few, however, who 
denied him talent, averred that he was half 
mad; and indeed Fortune had so lavishly- 
showered her favours on him from his birth, 
that it might well be that they had turned 
his head. His father had died while Carew 
was but an infant, so that the surplus in- 
come from his vast estates had accumulated 
to an enormous sum when he attained his 
majority. In the mean time, his doting 
mother had supplied him with funds out 
of all proportion to his tender years. At 
ten years old, he had a pack of harriers of 
his own, and hunted the county regularly 
twice a week. At the public school, where 
he was with difficulty persuaded to remain 
for a short period, he had an allowance the 
amount of which would have sufficed for 
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the needs of a professional man with a wife 
and family, and yet it is recorded of him 
that he had the audacity — ' the boy is father 
to the man,' and it was 'so like Carew,' 
they said— to complain to his guardian, a 
great lawyer, that his means were insuf- 
ficient. He also demanded a lump sum 
down, on the ground that (being of the ripe 
age of fourteen) he contemplated marriage. 
The reply of the legal dignitary is pre- 
served, as well as the young gentleman's 
application: 'If you can't live upon your 
allowance, you may starve, sir ; and if you 
marry, you shall not have your allowance.' 
You had only — ^having authority to do 
so — to advise Carew, and he was positively 
certain to go counter to your opinion ; and 
did you attempt to oppose him in any pur- 
pose, you would infallibly insure its accom- 
plishment. He did not marry at fourteen, 
indeed, but he did so clandestinely in less 
than three years afterwards, and had issue ; 
but at the age of five-and-thirty, when our 
stage opens, he had neither wife nor child, 
but lived as a bachelor at Crompton, which 
was sometimes called ' the open house,' by 
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reason of its profuse hospitalities ; and some- 
times ^ Liberty Hall,' on account of its li- 
cense ; otherwise, it was never called any- 
thing but Crompton ; never Crompton Hall, 
or Crompton Park, but simply Crompton, 
just like Stowe or Blenheim. And yet the 
park at Crompton was as splendid an ap- 
panage of glebe and avenue, of copse and 
dell, as could be desired. It was all laid 
out upon a certain plan — somewhere in the 
old house was the very parchment on which 
the chase was ordered like a garden ; a 
dozen drives here radiated from one an- 
other like the spokes of a wheel, and here 
four mighty avenues made a St. Andrew's 
cross in the very centre ; but the area was 
so immense, and the stature of the trees so 
great, that nothing of this formality could 
be observed in the park itself. Not only 
were the oaks and beeches of large, and 
often of giant proportions, but the very 
ferns grew so tall, that whole herds offal- 
low deer were hidden in it, and could only 
be traced by their bounds. There were red 
deer also, almost as numerous, with branch- 
ing antlers, curiously mossed, as though 
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they had acquired that vegetation by rub- 
bing, as they often did, against the high 
wooden pale — itself made picturesque by 
age — which hedged them in their silvan 
prison for miles. Moreover, there were 
wild-cattle, as at Chartley (though not of 
the same breed), the repute of whose fierce- 
ness kept the few public paths that inter- 
sected this wild domain very unjfrequented. 
These animals, imported half a century ago, 
were of no use, nor of particular beauty, 
and would have dwindled away, from the 
unfitness of the locality for their support, 
but that they were recruited periodically, 
and at a vast expense. It was enough to 
cause their present owner to strain every 
nerve to retain them, because they were so 
universally objected to. They had gored 
one man to death, and occasionally maimed 
others; but as Carew, to do him justice, 
was by no means afraid of them himself, 
and ran the same risk, and far oftener than 
other people, he held he had a right to 
retain them. Nobody was obL'ged to come 
into his park unless they liked, he said; 
and if they did, they must ' chance a toss- 
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ing.' The same detractors, whose opinion 
we have abeady quoted, affirmed that the 
Squire kept these cattle for the very reason 
that was urged against their existence : the 
fear of these homed poUce kept the park 
free from strangers, and thereby saved him 
half-a-dozen keepers. 

That his determination in the matter 
was pig-headed and brutal, there is no 
doubt; but the Squire's nature was far from 
exclusive, and the idea of saving in any- 
thing, it is certain, never entered into his 
head. The time, indeed, was slowly but 
surely coming when the park should know 
no more not only its wild-cattle, but many 
a rich copse and shadowy glade. Not a 
stately oak nor far-spreading beech but was 
doomed, sooner or later, to be cut down, 
to prop for a moment the falling fortunes 
of their spendthrift owner ; but at the time 
of which we speak there was no visible 
sign of the coming ruin. It is recorded 
of a brother prodigal, that after enormous 
losses and expenses, his steward informed 
him that if he would but consent to live 
upon seven thousand a year for the next 
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ten yeaxs, the estate would recover itself. 
' Sir,' returned he in anger, ^ I would rather 
die than live on seven thousand a year.' 
Our Carew would have given the same re- 
ply, had twice that income been suggested 
to him, and been applauded for the gallant 
answer. The hint of any necessity for cur- 
tailment would probably have caused him 
to double his expenditure forthwith, though, 
indeed, that would have been difficult to 
effect. He had already two packs of hounds, 
with which he hunted on alternate days, 
and he had even endeavoured to do so on the 
Sunday ; but the obsequious ^ county' had 
declined to go with him to that extent, and 
this anomaly of the nineteenth century had 
been compelled to confine himself on the 
seventh day to cock-fighting in the library. 
He kept a bear to bait (as well as a chap- 
lain to bully), and ferrets ran loose about 
Crompton as mice do in other houses. He 
had a hunter for every week in the year, 
yet he often rode his horses to death. He 
had a stud of racers, and it. was this, or 
rather his belief in their powers, which 
eventually drained his vast resources. Not 
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one of them ever won a great race. This 
was not their fault, nor that of their trainer, 
but his own ; he interfered in their manage- 
ment, and would have things his own way; 
he would command everything except suc- 
cess, which was beyond his power, and in 
missing that he lost all. Otherwise he was 
lucky as a mere gambler. His audacity, 
and the funds he always had at his disposal, 
carried him triumphantly, where many a 
more prudent but less wealthy player with- 
drew from the contest. Games of skill had 
no attraction for him ; but at an earlier date 
in his career he had been a terror to the 
club-keepers in St. James's, where his luck 
and obstinacy had broken a dozen banks. 
It was said — and very likely with truth — 
that he had once cut double-or-quits for ten 
thousand pounds. 

His moral character, as respected the 
softer sex, was such as you might expect 
from these traits. No modest woman had 
been seen at Crompton for many a year; 
although not a few such — ^if, at least, good 
birth and high position include modesty — 
had, since his majority, striven to give a 
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lawful mistress to the place. His eccentrici- 
ties had not alarmed them, and his shame- 
lessness had not abashed them. Though 
his constitution was said to be breaking-up 
through unparalleled excesses, his heart, it 
was currently reported in domestic circles, 
was sound ; and what a noble feat would it 
be to reclaim him ! It was also reckoned 
impossible that any amount of extravagance 
could have seriously embarrassed such a 
property .a he had 'inherited, Meed lo.g 
since, but of which he had had the sole con- 
trol only a few years. At the time of which 
we speak, Carew was but thirty-five, though 
he looked much older. His muscles were 
still firm, his limbs yet active, and his hand 
and eye as steady with the gun or bridle as 
ever. But his bronzed face showed signs 
of habitual intemperance ; his head was 
growing prematurely baldj and once or 
twice, though the fact was known to him- 
self only, his iron nerve had of late failed 
him. The secret consciousness of this last 
fact made him more venturesome and reck- 
less than ever. ' Time,' he swore, ' should 
never play him tricks. He was as good a 
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man as ever he was. There was a quarter 
of a million, more or less, to be got through 
yet, and, by Jove, he would see it out !' Of 
course he did not swear by Jove ; for, as we 
have said, he kept a chaplain, and was there- 
fore no heathen. 

One of the arguments that the mothers 
of those young ladies who sought his hand 
were wont to make use oi^ to their great 
comfort, was that Mr. Carew was a church- 
man. There was a private chapel at Cromp- 
ton, the existence of which, of course, ex- 
plained why his presence did not grace the 
parish church. Then his genealogy was of 
the most satisfactory description. Carews 
had dwelt at Crompton in direct succession 
for many a century. Charles I., it is almost 
unnecessary to state, had slept there — that 
most locomotive of monarchs seems to have 
honoured all old English mansions with a 
night's visit — and had hunted in the chase 
next morning. Queen Elizabeth had also 
been most graciously pleased to visit her 
subject, John Carew, on which occasion a 
wooden tower had been erected for her in 
the park, from which to see ^ ten buckes. 
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all having fayre lawe, pulled do^vn with 
greyhoundes ;' she shot deer, too, with her 
own virgin hands, for which purpose 'a 
cross-bowe was delivered to her by a nymph 
with a sweet song/ These things, however, 
were in no way commemorated. Carew 
was all in all : his devouring egotism swal- 
lowed up historical association. His fa- 
vourite female bull-dog, with her pups, 
slept in the royal martyr's apartment. The 
places in Crompton Chase held remarkable 
were those where its present owner had 
made an unprecedentedly long shot, or had 
beaten-off one of the wild-cattle without a 
weapon, or had run down a stag on foot. 
There was no relic of ancient times pre- 
served whatever, except that at midsum- 
mer, as in Lyme, that very curious custom 
was kept of driving the red deer round the 
park, and then swimming them through 
the lake before the house — a very difficult 
feat, by the bye, to any save those who 
have been accustomed to * drive deer.' One 
peculiar virtue of Carew — ^he was addressed, 
by the way, by all his inferiors, and some 
of his equals, as * Squire' only — ^was, we had 
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almost forgotten to say, his regard for truth, 
which may truly be said to have been * pas- 
sionate,' if we consider the eflfect produced 
in him when he discovered that any one 
had told him a falsehood. He would fall 
upon them tooth and nail, if they were 
menials ; and if guests, he would forbid 
them his house. This was surely one ex- 
cellent trait. Yet it was maintained by 
those carpers already alluded to, that to 
tell truth was comparatively easy in one 
who was as careless of all opinion as he 
was independent in means ; moreover, that 
a love of truth is sometimes found to exist 
in yety bad company, as in the case of the 
Spartan boy who stole the fox ; and if the 
veracious Squire did not steal foxes (which 
he did, by the bye, indirectly, for a bagged 
one was his delight), he was guilty of much 
worse things. However, this is certain, that 
Carew of Crompton never told a lie. 



CHAPTER IL 

WAITING FOB AN INTRODUCTION. 

We have said that Carew was not exclu- 
sive; so long as he had his own way in 
everything, he was good-tempered, and so 
very good-natured that he permitted not 
only his Mends but his dependents to do 
pretty much as they would. He was a 
tjo-ant only by fits and starts, and in the 
mean time there was anarchy at Crompton. 
Every soul in the place, from the young 
lords, its master's guests, down to the earth- 
stopper's assistant, who came for his quan- 
tum of ale to the back door, did pretty 
much as seemed right in his own eyes. 
There were times when everything had to 
be done in a moment under the master's 
eye, no matter at what loss, or even risk to 
limb or life ; but usually there was no par- 
ticular time for anything — except dinner. ^^ 
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The guests rose in the morning, or lay in 
bed all day, exactly as they pleased, and 
had their meals in public or in their own 
rooms; but when the great dinner-gong 
sounded for the second time, it was ex- 
pected that every man should be ready for 
the feast, and wearing (with the single ex- 
ception of the chaplain) a red coat. The 
dinner-parties at Crompton — and there was 
a party of the most heterogeneous descrip- 
tion daily — ^were literally, therefore, very 
gay affairs; the banquet was sumptuous, 
and the great cellars were laid under heavy 
contribution. Only, if a guest did happen 
to be unpimctual, from whatever cause, 
even if it were iUness, the host would send 
for his bear, or his half-dozen bull-dogs, and 
proceed to the sick man's room, with the 
avowed intention (and he always kept his 
word) of 'drawing the badger.' In spite 
of his four-legged auxiliaries, this was not 
always an easy task. His recklessness, 
though not often, did sometimes meet with 
its match in that of the badger; and in 
one chamber-door at Crompton we have 
ourselves seen a couple of bullet-holes, 

VOL. I. c 
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which showed that assault on one side had 
met with battery upon the other. With 
such rough manners as Carew had, it may 
seem strange that he was never called to 
account for them at twelve paces ; but, in 
the first place, it was thoroughly under- 
stood that he would have ^gone out' (a 
fact which has doubtless given pause to 
many a challenge), and would have shot 
as straight as though he were partridge- 
shooting ; and secondly, as we have said, 
he had a special license for practical jokes : 
the subjects of them, too, were not men of 
delicate susceptibilities, for none such by 
any accident could have been his guests. 
But in consideration of good fare, good wine, 
a good mount in the hunting-field, excel- 
lent shooting, and of a loan from the host 
whenever they were without funds, men 
even of good position were found to ^put 
up' very good-naturedly with the eccen- 
tricities of the master of Crompton ; and he 
had his house fiill half the year. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that his serv- 
ants were found willing to compound for 
some occasional ill-usage in return for gene- 
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ral laxity of rule, and many unconsidered 
trifles in the way of perquisites. His hunts- 
men and whips got now and then a severe 
beating; his grooms found it very incon- 
venient, when ' Squire' took it into his mad 
head to sally forth on horseback across 

• 

country by moonlight; and still worse, 
when he would have the whole stud out, 
and set every servant in his employ, not 
excepting his fat French cook, in the sad- 
dle, to see how they would comport them- 
selves under the accustomed excitement of 
a steeplechase. But^ upon the whole, the 
retainers at Crompton had an easy berth 
of it, and seldom voluntarily took their dis- 
charge. 

Perhaps the best situations, as being less 
liable to the per contras in the shape of the 
master's passionate outbursts, were those 
of the park-keepers, of whom old Walter 
Grange was one. He was a bachelor, as 
almost all of them were. It was not good 
for any one with wife or daughter (if these 
were young, at least) to take service with 
Carew at all ; and living in a pleasant cot- 
tage, far too large for him, in the very heart 
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of the chase, Grange thought it no harm to 
take a lodger. The same old woman who 
cooked his victuals and kept his rooms tidy 
would do the same office for another who 
was not very particular in his food, and 
could rough it a little in other respects; 
and such a one had Walter lately foimd 
in the person of a young landscape-painter, 
Richard Yorke. This gentleman was a 
stranger to Crompton and its neighbour- 
hood; but having (as he said) happened 
to see a certain guarded advertisement in 
the TimeSj headed ^ To Artists and Others,' 
that lodgings in the midst of forest scenery 
could be procured for what seemed next to 
nothing, he had come down from London 
in the autumn on the chance, and found 
them suitable. 

To poet or painter's eye, indeed, the 
lodge was charming ; it was small, of course, 
but very picturesquely built, and afforded 
the new tenant a bow -windowed sitting- 
room, with an outlook such as few dwellings 
in England, and probably none elsewhere, 
could offer. In the foreground was an open 
lawn, on which scores of fine-plumaged 
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pheasants strutted briskly, and myriads of 
rabbits came forth at eve to play and nibble 
— bordered by crops of fern, above which 
moved statelily the *antlered deer. A sentry 
oak or two of mighty growth guarded this 
open space ; while on both sides vast glades 
shut in the prospect with a wall of check- 
ered light and shadow, that deepened into 
silvan gloom. But right in front the ex- 
panding view seemed without limit, and 
exhibited all varieties of forest scenery: 
coppices with 'Autumn's fiery finger' on 
their tender leaves ; still shining pools, 
where water -fowl bred and dwelt; broad 
pathways, across which the fallow deer could 
bound at leisure ; or one would leap in 
haste, and half a hundred follow in ground- 
less panic. The wealth of animal life in 
that green solitude, where the voice of man 
was hardly ever heard, was prodigious ; the 
rarest birds were common there ; even those 
who had their habitations by the sea were 
sometimes lured to this silent spot, and 
skimmed above its undulating dells as o'er 
the billow. The eagle and the osprey had 
been caught there ; and, indeed, a specimen 
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of each was caged in a sort of aviary which 
Grange had had constructed at the back of 
the lodge ; while Yorke's sitting-room was 
literally stuffed full of these strange fea- 
thered visitants, which had fallen victims 
to the keeper's gun. Th^ horse-hair sofa 
had a noble cover of deerskin ; the footstool 
and the fire-rug were made of furs, or skins 
that would have fetched their price else- 
where, and been held rare, although once 
worn by British beast or ' varmint.' The 
walls were stuck with antlers, and the very 
handle of the bell-rope was the fore-foot of 
a stag. Each of these had its story; and 
nothing pleased the old man better than to 
have a listener to his long-winded tales of 
how, and where, and when the thing was 
slain. All persons whose lives are passed 
in the open air, and in comparative soli- 
tude, seem in this respect to be descendants 
of Dame Quickly; their wearisome digres- 
sionp and unnecessary preciseness as to date 
and place try the patience of all other kinds 
of men, and this was the chief cross which 
Grange's lodger had to bear as an offset to the 
excellence of his quarters. It must be con- 
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fessed that he did not bear it meekly. To stop 
old Walter in mid-talk — ^without an open 
quarrel — ^was an absolute impossibility ; but 
his young companion would turn the stream 
of his discourse, without much ceremony, 
from the records of slaughter into another 
channel (almost as natural to it) — ^the cha- 
racteristics and peculiarities of his master 
Carew. Of this subject, notwithstanding 
that that other made him fret and fume so, 
Yorke never seemed to tire. 

' I should like to know your master,' he 
had said half musingly, after listening to 
one of these strange recitals, soon after his 
arrival ; to which Grange had answered 
laughing: 'Well, Squire's a very easy one 
to know. He picks up friends by every 
roadside, without much troubling himself 
as to who they are, I promise you.' 

The young man's face grew dark with 
anger ; but the idea of self-respect, far less 
of pride, was necessarily strange to a ser- 
vant of Carew's. So Grange went on, un- 
conscious of offence: 'Now, if you were a 
young woman,' he chuckled, ' and as good- 
looking as you are as a lad, there would be 
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none more welcome than yourself up at the 
big house. Pretty gals, bless ye, need no 
introduction yonder; and yet one would 
have thought that Squire would know bet- 
ter than to meddle with the mischievous 
hussies; he took his lesson early enough, 
at all events. Why, he married before he 
was your age, and not half so much of a 
man to look at, neither. You have heard 
talk of that, I daresay, however, in London?' 

Richard Yorke, as the keeper had hinted, 
was a very handsome lad — ^brown-cheeked, 
blue-eyed, and with rich clustering hair as 
black as a sloe ; but at this moment he did 
not look prepossessing. He frowned and 
flashed a furious glance upon the speaker ; 
but old Grange, who had an eye like a 
hawk for the objects that a hawk desires, 
was as blind as a mole to any evidence of 
human emotion short of a punch on the 
head, and went on unheeding. 

'Well, I thought you must ha' heard 
o' that too. We folk down here heard o' 
nothing else for all that year. She got 
hold o' Squire, this 'ere woman did, though 
he was but a schoolboy, and she old enough 
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to be his mother, bless ye, and was married 
to him. And they kep' it secret for six 
months; and that's what bangs me most 
about it all. For Carew, he can keep no- 
thing secret, nothing; he blurts all out; 
and that's why he seems so much worse 
than he is to some people. 0, she must 
have been a deep one, she must !' 

'You never saw her, then?' asked 
Yorke, carelessly shading his eyes, as though 
from the westering sun, which, Midas-like, 
was turning everything it touched in that 
broad landscape into gold. 

'0 yes, I see her; she was here with 
Squire near half a year. Mrs. Carew — ^the 
old lady, I mean — ^was at Crompton then ; 
and the young one — ^though she was no 
chicken neither — she tried to get her turned 
out; but she wasn't clever enough, clever 
as she was, for that job. Carew loved his 
mother, as indeed he ought, for she had 
never denied him anything since he was 
born; and so, in that pitched battle be- 
tween the women, he took his mother's side. 
And in the end the old lady took his, and 
with a vengeance. I do think, that if it 
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had not been for her, young madam would 
have held on^ — Why, what's the matter, 
young gentleman? That was an oath fit 
for the mouth of Squire hisself ' 

'It's this cursed toothache,' exclaimed 
Yorke passionately. ' It has worried me so 
ever since you began to speak, that I should 
have gone mad if I had not let out at it a 
bit. Never mind me — I'm better now.' 

' Well, that's like the Squire again,' re- 
turned the keeper admiringly. ' He seems 
alius to find hisself better for letting out 
at things, and at people too, for the matter 
of that. To hear him sometimes, one would 
almost think the ground must open; not 
that he means any harm, but it's a way 
he's got; but it does frighten them as is 
not used to him, surely. I mind that day 
when he first took the foxhounds out, and 
Mr. Howard, the sheriff as was that year — 
he's dead and gone long since, and his 
grandson is sheriff now again, which is 
cur'ous — well, he happened to ride a bit 
too forward with the dogs, and our young 
master — dear, dear,' — and the old man 
began to chuckle like a hen that has laid 
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two eggs at a time — ' how he did swear at 
the old man !' 

' You were talking about Mrs. Carew 
the elder,' observed the artist coolly. 

*Was I? True, so I was. Well, she and 
the young Squire was for all the world like 
a deer with her fawn — very tender and 
timid-like, so long as he was let alone ; but 
when this 'ere woman came, as she con- 
sidered his enemy, she was as bold as a 
red stag — nay, as one of our wild-cattle. 
It was through her, I say, that the bride 
got the sack at last; and when that was 
done, the old lady seemed to have done 
her work, and was content enough when 
her son portioned her off, and persuaded 
her to live at the dower-house at Morden ; 
and indeed she could hardly have stayed 
at Crompton, with such goings on as there 
are now— feastings, and fightings, and flirt- 
ings — ' 

'Just so,' interrupted the young painter; 
' she got her way, I know. But with respect 
to the younger lady, Mrs. Charles Carew, 
what was she like, and what did people say 
of her?' 
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* Well, not mucli good, I reckon. What 
could they say of a schoolmistress who mar- 
ries her pupil ?' 

* A schoolmistress, was she?' said Yorkc 
in a strange husky voice. 'We never heard 
that in London.' 

'Well, she was summat of that sort, 
sir, though I don't know exactly what. 
Young as he was, Carew was not quite 
child enough to be at a dame's school, 
that's true. But she was not a mere ser- 
vant-girl, as some said, anjrway, for she 
could play and sing — ay, songs that pleased 
him too — and she had book-learning, I've 
heard, such as would have astonished you ; 
so that some folks said she was a witch, 
and had the devil's help to catch Carew. 
But a woman don't want magic, bless you, 
to come over a lad of seventeen — ^not she. 
What nonsense people talk I If any pretty 
girl about Crompton was to take a fancy 
to you now, as is like enough, do you sup- 
pose — ' 

'But I thought you said that Mrs. Charles 
Carew was not a girl ?' 

'Nor more she was: she was five-and- 
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thirty, if she was a day; and yet — there was 
the wonder of it — she did not look much 
over twenty! I've heard our gentlemen, 
when out shooting, liken her to some fine 
Frenchwoman as never grew old, and was 
fell in love with unbeknown by her grand- 
son. Now, what was her name ? I got it 
written down somewheres in my old poc- 
ket - book : it was summat like Long- 
clothes.' 

'Ninon de TEnclos?^ suggested Yorke 
without a smUe. 

* Ay, that's the name. Well, Mrs. Charles 
Carew, as you call her, was just like her, 
and a regular everlasting ! She was not 
what you would call pretty, but very 
"taking" looking, and with a bloom and 
freshness on her as would have deceived 
any man. Her voice was like music it- 
self, and she moved like a stag o' ten ; and 
the Squire being always manly - looking 
and swarthy, like yourself, there was really 
little difference between them to look at. 
I daresay she's gone all to pieces now, as 
women will do, while the Squire looks 
much the same as he did then.' 
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* I have never even seen him/ said the 
landscape-painter moodily. 

^Well, don't you stare at him, young 
master, when you do get that chance, 
that's all. Some comes down here merely 
to look at him, as if he was a show, and 
that puts hun in a pretty rage, I promise 
you; though to get to know him, as I 
say, is easy enough, if you go the right 
way about it. If you were a good rider, 
for instance, and could lead the field one 
day when the hunting begins, he'd ask you 
to dinner to a certainty; or if you could 
drive stags — why, he would have given 
you a hundred pounds last midsummer, 
when we couldn't get the beasts to swim 
the lake. There's a pretty mess come o' 
that, by the bye ; for, out of the talk there 
was among the gentlemen about that diffi- 
culty, the Squire laid a bet as he would 
drive stags; not as we do, mind you, but 
in harness, like carriage-horses; and, cus 
me, if he hasn't had the break out half a 
dozen times with four red deer in it, and 
you may see him tearing through the park, 
with mounted grooms and keepers on the 
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right and left of him, aU galloping their 
hardest, and the Squire with the ribbons, 
a-holloaing like mad! For my part, I don't 
like such pranks, and would much sooner 
not be there to see 'em. There will be mis- 
chief some day with it yet, for all that old 
Lord Orford, down at Newmarket some 
fifty years ago, used to do the same thing, 
they say. It ain't in nature that stags 
should be druv four-in-hand, even by 
Carew. However, the Squire won his 
wager; and we haven't seen none o' that 
wild work o' late weeks, though we may 
see it again any day.' 

' I have heard of that strange exploit,' 
observed Yorke ; * but as driving deer, even 
in the ordinary way, is not my calling, and 
as I am no great rider, even if I had a 
horse, I don't see how I am to introduce 
myself to your mad Squire, and yet I have 
a great fancy for his acquaintance. Do 
you think he'd buy any of these drawings, 
taken in his own park, from his own 
timber?' The young man touched a port- 
folio, already well stocked with studies of 
oak and beech. *Here is a sketch of the 
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Decoy Pond, for instance, with the oldest 
tree in the chase beside it ; would not that 
interest him, think you ? You think not ?' 
'Well, young gentleman,' said the 
keeper frankly, ' if I say no, it ain't that 
I mean any slight to your drawing. It's 
like the tree enough, for certain, with the 
very hoop of iron as I put round it with 
my own hands twenty years ago — ^and, by 
the same token, it will want another be- 
fore this winter's out ; but I don't think 
the Squire cares much for such matters. 
He might, maybe, just give a look at it, or 
he might bid you go to the devil for a 
paper -staining son of a — ^well — what you 
will. He does not care a farthing, bless 'ee, 
for all the great pictures in his own gallery, 
though they cost his grandfather a mint of 
money, and are certainly a fine sight — so 
far as the jframes go. And, on the other 
hand, if he happens to be cross-grained 
that day, he might tear it up before you 
could say " Hold," and kick you down the 
hall steps into the bargain, as he has done 
to many a one : that's where it is, you see, 
the Squire is so chancy.' 
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' I don't think lie would kick me down 
his hall steps,' said Yorke grimly. 

The keeper grinned. *Well, you see, 
nobody can tell that till it's tried. The 
Squire is a regular bruiser, I promise you ; 
though I grant you are a strapping young 
fellow, and you have told me that you 
know how to use your fists. That's a great 
thing, mind you, for a man to ha' learnt — 
a deal better than Latin or such-like, in 
my opinion. Folks talk of life-preservers 
and pistols ; but there's nothing like a good 
pair of well-handled fists when one has to 
tackle a poacher. I've been at Crompton, 
man and boy, these fifty years, and had a 
good many rough-and-tumbles with that 
sort, and I have never had the worst of it 
yet. It prevents bloodshed on both sides ; 
for if you haven't no shooting-iron, there's 
few Englishmen, poachers or not, who will 
draw trigger on you ; and as for a bludgeon, 
it's as likely to be in my hand as another's 
after the first half-minute.' 

* Is there much poaching now at Cromp- 
ton ?' inquired Yorke mechanically. It 
would have been plain to any less obtuse 
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observer than his companion that he no 
longer gave him his attention. 

^ Well, no ; nothing to be called serious 
has happened lately, though I daresay we 
shaU have some scrimmages as the winter 
comes on; there's alius a good deal of what 
I calls hanky-panky work in the fawn sea- 
son. Women and children, especially chil- 
dren, will come into the park, under pre- 
tence o' picking up sticks ; and they'll put 
away a new-dropped fawn in their bundles, 
if they get the chance ; and then they take 
it home, to be reared until it grows up, 
and can be sold for venison.' 

^I should have thought there would 
have been no market for such a commo- 
dity — ^that is, in the case of people such as 
you describe,' observed Yorke, yawning. 

* Market!' echoed the keeper contemp- 
tuously; Hhere'd be a market to-morrow 
morning for the whole herd o' our wild 
cattle, if they were stolen to-night ; there'd 
be a market for a rhinoceros or a halli- 
gator, if we happened to keep 'em, bless'ee, 
as easy as for a sucking-pig ! But I don't 
call that poaching — I mean the fawn steal- 
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ing. It's the professionals from the Mid- 
land towns, as come by tens and twenties 
at a time, as is our trouble. We generally 
gets wind of 'em beforehand, and then out 
we all goes, and Squire with us — ^for he 
dearly loves a fight — and then there's broken 
crowns and bloody noses ; but, thank God, 
there's been no murder done — ^at least, not 
in my time — at Crompton. And that re- 
minds me, sir, that it's time for me to start 
on my evening rounds.' 

'Well, when you next have any news 
of such an incursion. Grange, I hope you 
will let me make one of your party,' said 
Yorke good-humouredly. 'I can hit out 
straight from the shoulder ; and perhaps I 
might get to know the Squire that way.' 

' And as likely a road to lead you into 
his good graces, sir,' said the keeper, rising, 
* as any I know. Are you for a walk round 
the park this fine evening, sir?' 

'No, not to-night, thank you. Grange. 
I have got to fill-in this sketch a bit, that 
I took this morning.' 

"Then good-night, sir; for I sha'n't re- 
turn before daylight.' 
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But it was not till long after the keeper 
had taken his departure that Richard Yorke 
turned hand or eye to his unfinished draw- 
ing. He sat st^g straight before him 
with steadfast eyes and thoughtful face for 
hours, murmuring to himself disjointed sen- 
tences; and ever and anon he started up 
and paced the little room with rapid strides. 
* He shall see me, and know me too,' mut- 
tered he at last between his clenched teeth, 
' though it should cost one of us our lives. 
She shall not say I came down to this wil- 
derness, like some hunted beast to covert, 
for nothing.' 



CHAPTER III. 



THE NIGHT-WATCH. 



It was an easy thing enough, as Walter 
Grange had said, to make acquaintance 
with Carew of Crompton, and possible even 
to become his bosom friend at a short no- 
tice ; for his friendships, all made in wine, 
at play, or in the hunting-field, were soon 
cemented; but then, if the introduction 
was effected in an unpropitious time or 
manner, it was like enough to end in affront 
or downright insult. A gulf might be fixed 
just where you wanted a causeway ; and of 
this — though he had feigned to inquire 
about it so innocently of the honest park- 
keeper — Eichard Yorke was well aware. 
He had, as has been hinted, come down to 
Crompton with the express view of throw- 
ing himself in the way of its eccentric 
master, and to do so opportunely ; and he 
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was content to bide his time. Thus, though 
the autumn had far advanced, and the time 
had come for men of his craft to hasten 
from the dropping, dripping woods, no 
longer fair, to hive at home their sweet 
memorials of the summer time, Richard 
remained at Crompton — ^not willingly, in- 
deed, nor even patiently, but with that sort 
of dogged resolve which is engendered, even 
in a restless spirit, by long watching. He 
had stopped so long, that he would not 
now give up his watch. The fortress, in- 
deed, showed no more sign of breach than 
when he first sat down before it ; but still 
he would not raise the siege. This persist- 
ency excited no surprise in his house com- 
panion. Walter Grange was no gossip, nor 
curious about other men's affairs; it was 
easy, even for him, to see that his tenant 
had a proud stomach; and he had set down 
his talk about desiring an introduction 
to Carew as merely another phrase for wish- 
ing for a good chance of disposing of his 
wares to best advantage in that market 
to which so many of such various callings 
thronged. He did not think, as he had 
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honestly confessed, that there was much 
chance of the Squire becoming a patron of 
the fine arts; but he wished the young 
fellow luck, and was glad, for more than 
one reason, that he stayed on. 

It was at least three months after his 
young lodger's arrival, that Walter burst 
into his sitting-room one afternoon without 
his usual knock at the door, with the great 
news that he had just had word by a safe 
hand that a gang of poachers would be in 
the Home Park that very night, and that 
all the staff of keepers would be out in 
waiting for them. 

-^You know,' said he, quite indignant 
that the young man did not show enthu- 
siasm at this intelligence, ' you told me I 
was to be sure and let you know, Mr. 
Yorke ; but of course you ueedn't make 
one of us unless you like.' 

' yes, ril come,' laughed the young 
fellow; ^ that is, provided it is fine. I can't 
fight in the rain, even for the game-laws.' 

' It'll be a lovely night, sir, with just 
enough of moonlight to know friends froia 
foes,' went on the keeper, rubbing his hands, 
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and unconsciously moistening them in his 
excitement. ^ I knew you'd come. I said 
to myself: " Mr. Yorke '11 never turn tail;'' 
and we shall be really glad of your help, 
for the fact is we are short-handed. Napes 
is down with the rheumatics, and two of 
our men are away from home, and there 
ain't time to send to the out-beaters. So 
we shall be only nine — including yourself 
— ^m all. Let's see,' continued the old man, 
counting on his fingers : ^ there'll be Bill 
Nokes, and Robert Sloane, and — ^ 

^ Spare me the roll -call. Grange,' inter- 
rupted the painter ; ' and tell me where I 
am to be, and when, and I'll be there.' 

*Very good, sir,' said the keeper mus- 
ing. ^ ril put you at the Squire's oak — the 
one as you drawed so nicely — that'll be at 
the Decoy down yonder, and close to home. 
You have only to use this whistle, and you'll 
get help enough if you chance to be set 
upon ; there will be a fight, no doubt. They 
must be a daring lot to poach the near 
park, within sound of the* house: they ain't 
a done that these ten year; for the last time 
they brought Squire and his bull-dogs out, 
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which was a lesson to one or two of 'em. 
However, he's for town, they say, to-day.' 

*A11 right, Grange; we must do with- 
out him, then,' returned the young man 
cheerfully. 'What time am I to be on 
guard ?' 

* You should be there at ten at latest, sir. 
There'll be plenty of us within whistle -call, 
you understand. But nobody will come 
anear you as has any business there; so 
whoever you see, you must go in at.' 

Yorke nodded smUing, and doubUng 
his white fists, hit out scientifically with 
his right.^ 

'You're one after the Squire's own 
heart,' exclaimed the keeper admiringly; 
' and I do wish you could foregather with 
him. What a reach of arm you've got, 
and what a play of muscle ! The fist is the 
weapon for a poacher — that is, I mean agin 
him — ^if you only know how to use it. I 
can depend on the Decoy being guarded by 
ten, sir, can I? for I must be 'off to the 
head-keeper's with the rest.' 

' Yes, you can.' 

' Then good-bye, sir, for the present.' 
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* Now what a poor fool is that !' solilo- 
quised the young painter contemptuously 
as the door closed upon his late companion. 

* To think that I should risk my life against 
a poacher's on even terms ! Of course, if 
they suffice, I shall only treat him to my 
knuckles ; but if not — if he be a giant, or 
there be more than one of them — ^then here 
is a better ally than mere bone and sinew.' 
Yorke took out of a drawer a life-preserver, 
made of iron and whalebone, struck with it 
once to test its weight and elasticity, then 
slipped it into his shooting -jacket pocket. 

* That will enlarge their organs of locality,' 
said he grimly ; ^ they will not forget the 
Decoy Pond in a hurry whose heads knock 
against this.' 

He made a better supper than was usual 
with him that night ; fiUed his pocket-flask 
with brandy, and his pouch with tobacco ; 
and then, making sure that the whistle 
Grange had given him, and which he had 
hung round his neck, was within easy reach 
of his fingers, sallied out, well wrapped up 
as to his throat, and with his hands in his 
pockets. If Richard Yorke was doomed not 
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to have life made easy for him, he made it 
as easy as he could. He never omitted a 
precaution, unless it gave him trouble to 
take it out of proportion to the advantage 
it conferred; he was never imprudent, un- 
less the pajssion of the moment was too strong 
for him ; but sometimes, unfortunately, his 
mere whims were in their intensity passions, 
and his passions, while they lasted, fits of 
madness. He was a landscape-painter, partly 
because he had some taste that way, but 
chiefly because he hated regular work of 
any sort. He had no real love for his art, 
and not the least touch of poetic feeling. 
He knew an oak from a beech-tree, and the 
sort of touch that should be used in deline- 
ating the foliage of each ; a yellow primrose 
was to him a yellow primirose, and he could 
mix the colours deftly enough which made 
up its hue. His education had been by no 
means neglected, but it had been of a strange 
sort ; everything he had learned was, as it 
were, for immediate use, and of a superficial 
but attractive character. The advocates of 
a classical curriculum would have shaken 
their heads at what Richard Yorke did 
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know, almost as severely as at his lack of 
knowledge. He had read a good deal of 
all kinds of literature, including much garb- 
age ; he could play a little on the piano, 
and speak French with an excellent accent. 
In a word, he had learned everything that 
had pleased him, as well as a little Latin 
and some mathematics, which had not. He 
knew English history far better than most 
young Englishmen ; but the sight of tomb 
or ruin had never made his heart pulse 
faster with an evoked idea by a single beat. 
Historical associations had no charm for 
him. This mighty oak, for example, under 
the shadow of which he now stands sentry, 
and which he had transferred so deftly to 
his portfolio, has no longer any interest for 
him. He has ' done it,' and its use and 
pleasure are therefore departed in his eyes. 
He knows quite weU that though it is called 
the Squire's, — ^in token, probably, of some 
wholesale slaughter of wild-ducks effected 
by Carew from its convenient cover, — this 
tree is hundreds of years old — the oldest in 
all the chase. He has read the Talking Oaky 
for indeed he can quote Tennyson by the 
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yard, and in dulcet voice ; and it would 
have been natural enough, one would think, 
in such a time and place, that some thoughts 
of what this venerable monarch of the forest 
must have witnessed, would perforce come 
into his mind. The same moonlight that 
now shines down between its knotted naked 
branches, must have doubtless lit on many 
a pair of lovers, for it was ever a favourite 
place for tryst in bygone years. The young 
monk, perhaps, may here (when Crompton 
was an abbey) have given double absolu- 
tion — to himself and to the girl who con- 
fessed to him her love. Roundhead maiden 
and Cavalier gallant must many a time have 
forgotten their political diflferences beneath 
this oak, as yet a tree not sacred to royalty ; 
nay, perhaps even those of York and Lan- 
caster may here have been compounded for, 
in one red rose of a blush. Bluff Harry had 
haply hunted beneath its once wide-spread- 
ing arms, and certainly the Martyr King 
had done so, with a score of generations of 
men of all sorts, dead and gone, God alone 
knows whither. Though no more the bugle 
sounded, nor the twanging bow was heard. 
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there was surely an echo of their far-away- 
music in the young painter's ear ! No, there 
was none. 

' Heard melodies aie sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter,' 

was a line Richard Yorke had read perhaps, 
but certainly had not understood. He heard 
the bare branch creak and sway above his 
head as the wind slowly took it ; he heard 
the night-jar croak, as it flew by on silent 
wing; and now and then he heard, or 
thought he heard, the sound of the voices 
of his fellow-watchers a great way off, which 
was his only touch of fancy. They were all 
silent, and in close hiding. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
his mind was fixed upon the matter in which 
he was engaged, so that other subjects were 
thereby excluded from it. The repression 
of night-poaching was not a matter that in- 
terested him either in principle or practice. 
He would just as soon that the keeper had 
not reminded him of his offer to share his 
watch — ^the whim that had once seized him 
to do so had died away; but having once 
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promised his company, he was not one to 
break his word. So here he was. 

The young man's thoughts were busy, 
then, neither with the past nor the present, 
but with the future — ^that is, his otvn future. 
The path of life did not lie straight before 
Richard Yorke, as it does before most men 
at his age ; and in fact it came, so to speak^ 
abruptly to a termination exactly where he 
stood. 

In such a case, the choice of the way- 
farer becomes boundless, and is only limited 
by the horizon and circimistances. As mat- 
ters were, he had scarcely enough to live 
on — not nearly enough to do so as his tastes 
and habits suggested ; and yet by one bold 
stroke, with luck to back it, he might, not 
*one day' (^Aaf would have had small charm 
for him), but at once, and for his life long, be 
rich and prosperous. He could not be said 
to have expectations, but his position was 
not without certain contingencies, the ex- 
treme brilliancy of which might almost atone 
for their vagueness. It was from a dream 
of future greatness, or what seemed to him 
as such, wherein he saw himself wealthy 
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and powerful, surrounded with luxury and 
with the ministers of every pleasure, that 
he was suddenly and sharply awakened by 
a trifling incident — ^the snapping of a dead 
twig in the copse hard by. In an instant 
the glittering gossamer of thought was swept 
aside, and the young fellow was all ear and 
eye. The wind had dropped for some time, 
and the silence was intense; that solemn 
hush seemed to pervade the forest, which 
some poet has attributed to the cessation of 
spiritual life, as though the haunters of the 
glade were waiting for the resumption of 
their occupations, until the interloping mor- 
tal should pass by. Nothing stirred, or if 
so, it was motion without sound, as when 
the full-feathered owl slid softly through 
the midnight air above him. Not a dead 
leaf fell ; and where the leaves had fallen, 
there they lay. How was it, then, that a 
twig broke ? The deer were couched ; the 
pheasants sat at roost, their heads beneath 
that splendid coverlet, their wing; and 
though there were creeping things which 
even midnight did not woo to rest in that 
vast wilderness, Yorke had imbibed enough 
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of forest lore to know that the noise which 
he had heard was produced by none of 
these. A rat in the water-rushes, or a stoat 
pushing through the under-growth, would 
have announced themselves in a diflferent 
fashion. Again the sound was heard, and 
this time it was no longer the crackling of 
a twig, but the breaking of a branch ; then 
cautious footsteps fell upon the frosty leaves, 
and, with a light leap on the bank that 
fringed the copse, the poacher stood in the 
open. 

That such he was, Yorke had no doubt 
whatever; the moonlight streamed full upon 
him, and showed him to be none of the 
Crompton keepers, unless, indeed, he was 
disguised. For an instant it passed across 
his mind that this might be Walter Grange 
himself — ^he was about the same height and 
build — come to play a trick upon him to 
test his courage, for the man's face was 
blackened like a burglar's ; but this idea 
was dismissed as soon as entertained. The 
keeper, he reflected, thought far too seri- 
ously of the night's doings to make jest of 
them; and besides, he could never have 
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sprung upon the bank as yonder fellow did, 
his limbs, though sturdy, being stiff with 
age and occasional rheumatism. The in- 
truder seemed quite alone, and it was pro- 
bable, while his confederates paid attention 
to the pheasants in the Home Park, that he 
was bent upon making a private raid upon 
the sleeping water-fowl. He had no gun, 
however, nor, as far as Yorke could make 
out, any other weapon ; and as soon as he 
had got near enough to the pond to admit 
of it, the watcher sprang out from beneath 
the shadow of the oak, and placed himself 
between the stranger and the copse from 
which he had emerged. Yorke was the 
taller by full six inches, and believing him- 
self to be more than a match for his an- 
tagonist, had not so much as laid finger on 
his concealed weapon; but if he had now 
any thought of doing so, it was too late, 
for, with a cry of eager rage, the man 
turned at once, and sprang at him like a 
tiger. It needed all his skill and coolness 
to parry the fierce blows which fell upon 
him like hail, and which he had scarcely 
time to return. Yorke was an adept at 
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boxing, and in the chance encounters into 
which a somewhat dissipated and reckless 
youth had led him, he had been an easy 
victor; but it now took all he knew to 
'keep himself.' An instant's carelessness, 
or the absence of a hand in search of that 
which he would now have gladly seized, 
and his guard would have been broken 
through, and himself placed at his foe's 
mercy. Nothing but his long reach pre- 
sei'ved him from those sledge-hammer blows, 
which seemed as though each must break 
the arm they fell upon. As for using his 
whistle, the opportunity, of course, was not 
afforded him; and, moreover, he had no 
breath to spare for such a purpose. Breath, 
however, was also a desideratum with the 
poacher, and the more so inasmuch as he 
accompanied every blow — as Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert was wont to hammer home his 
mace -strokes with 'Ha! Beauseajit, Beau- 
seant!' — with some amazing oath. It is 
recorded of an American gentleman, much 
given to blasphemy, that he could enter- 
tain ' an intelligent companion' for half a 
day with the mere force and ingenuity of 
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his expletives; and this singular talent 
seemed to be shared by Richard Yorke's 
antagonist. That one of the most accom- 
plished roughs of the Midlands had fallen 
to the young painter's lot in that night's 
meUe^ he could not for a moment doubt; 
but this reflection did not go far to soothe 
him. He did not care for fighting for its 
own sake, while his pride revolted against 
thus being kept at bay by a brutal clown. 
If he could but get the chance, he made 
up his mind to end this matter once for 
all ; and at last the opportunity seemed to 
be afforded. The poacher suddenly stepped 
back to the very margin of the pond, a 
long oval piece of water, and not very 
deep ; and quick as thought, Yorke drew 
his deadly weapon. But at the same mo- 
ment there was a sound of racing feet, and 
down the drive there came two men at 
headlong speed. Yorke did not doubt that 
they were poachers ; but his blood was up, 
and he was armed: he felt like an iron- 
clad against whom three wooden ships were 
about to pit themselves. 'Where I hit 
now, I make a hole,' he muttered savagely. 
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and stood firm; nor did he even put his lips 
to the whistle that hung round his neck. 

But as the men came nearer, in the 
foremost he recognised Walter Grange, and 
at the same moment saw his late antago- 
nist plunge wildly into the ice-cold pond, 
and begin to wade and swim across it 

' Cuss him ! I durst not do it,' gasped 
Walter just too late, and mindful, even in 
his passionate disappointment, of rheumatic 
pains. ' Dash after him. Bob, while Mr. 
Yorke and I run round.' 

But Bob had had the rheumatism too, 
or had seen the unpleasant effects of it in 
others, and shook his shaggy head. 

A mocking laugh burst from the poacher, 
already nearing the opposite bank. 

' Dang him ! If I'd got a gun, I'd shoot 
him. Run, man,' cried Walter excitedly 
— ' run, man, run ! He can never get along 
in his wet clothes.' And off the two men 
started in hot pursuit. 

Yorke watched them toiling round the 
pond, while the poacher landed, shook him- 
self like a water-dog, and leisurely trotted off. 

' It was lucky for him,' murmured he, 
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as he replaced his weapon in his pocket, 
' that the help came on my side ;' then lit 
his pipe and leisurely walked home. 

Three hours later returned the keeper 
(for whose arrival he had been sitting up), 
with twinkling eye and a look of triumph. 

' Well, you caught the beggar, did you. 
Grange ?' 

^ yes, we caught him fast enough,^ 
responded the other, grinning : ' we caught 
the blessed lot of them. And who d'ye 
think they were ? Why, it was the whole 
party from the house, as had come out to 
play at poachers ! Who ever heard of such 
a game ? Some on 'em got it hot, I reckon, 
in the new spinney yonder. But that was 
no matter. We've all had our skins full of 
rum -punch, and a sov apiece, because 
Squire says we proved ourselves good 
watch-dogs. And here,' continued the old 
man exultingly, * are a couple of sovs for 
yourself. " Give them to that tall young 
fellow," says Squire, " as you posted by the 
Decoy Pond, for he knows how to use his 
fists." Why, that 'ere chap as you had the 
tussle with was Carew hisself 
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A deadly paleness overspread the young 
man's cheeks. 

' Was that Carew ?' he said. 

' Yes, indeed it was, though none of us 
know'd it. You needn't look so skeared. 
He ain't annoyed with you; he's pleased, 
bless'ee, and here's the proof of it.' 

'You may keep the guineas, Grange,' 
said Yorke gravely ; ' only keep my secret 
too. If he thinks I was a night-watcher, 
let him continue in that belief.' 

'Why, it's the best introduction to Carew 
as you could have !' insisted the astonished 
keeper. ' You have only to go up to the 
great house to-morrow, and say, "Here's 
the man as proved your match last night," 
and—' 

'You must allow me to be the best 
judge of my own affairs,' interrupted the 
young fellow haughtily. ' So you will be 
so good as to say nothing more about the 
matter.' 

' Just as you please, sir ; and I am sure 
you are very kind,' answered the keeper, 
slipping the coins into his pocket. ' Squire 
hisself could not be more liberal, that's cer- 
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tain. You are tired, I see ; and I wish you 
good- night, sir, or rather good-morning.' 

* Good-night, Grange.' 

*Now, that's what I call pride,' said 
Walter grimly, as he closed the door upon 
his lodger ; ' and I am sure I hope, for his 
sake, it may never have a fall.' 

When Richard Yorke was thus left to 
himself, he did a curious thing; he took 
out the life-preserver from its receptacle, 
and having made up the fire, placed it in 
the centre of the burning mass, so that in 
the morning there was nothing left of it 
save a dull lump of lead. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACROSS THE THRESHOLD. 

A DAY or two passed by, and nothing more 
was heard of Carew's combat with the young 
watcher ; some other, mad frolic had doubt- 
less entered into the Squire's head, and 
driven that one out. The hot punch im- 
bibed after his swim in the Decoy Pond 
seemed to have averted all evil consequences, 
or perhaps he was case-hardened to such 
things. It was not uncommon with him 
to spend whole winter nights on a neigh- 
bouring 'broad,' in pursuit of the mere- 
fowl that haunted it, in water, or ice, or 
swamp. He treated his body as an enemy, 
and strove to subdue it — ^though not for the 
good reasons of the apostle — by every sort 
of harshness and imprudence; or, rather, 
he behaved towards it as a wayward father 
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towards his child, at one time with cruel 
soveritj', at another with the utmost luxury 
and indulgence. No rich man, probably, 
ever gave his heir so many chances of in- 
heritance, or excited in him so many false 
hopes, as did the Squire of Crompton, who 
had no heir. 

The hunting season had begun with him 
after its usual fashion ; he seldom troubled 
himself to find a fox, but turned one out 
of a bag to insure sport, or ran a drag over 
the most difficult and dangerous country 
that could be selected. 

Yorke had almost made up his mind to 
take the keeper's advice, and distinguish 
himself by putting his neck to the same 
risks as Carew, on horseback, in order to 
recommend himself to his notice, when an 
event occurred by which he attained his 
end in another way. 

Tired of the park, wherein he had dwelt 

BO long, and which every day the approach 

of winter made more bare and desolate, he 

i,„,i fakoii Ji solitary walk along the high- 

vliicli led to the market-town. He 

turning, and had reached the top of 
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the long hill where the park-fence began, 
and a high solid gate — so that no dogs 
could enter — ^gave access to that wild do- 
main, when a confused murmur in the keen 
blue air caused him to look back. For a 
mile or more the road was straight, and 
the leafless trees and hedges left the pro- 
spect open to him in all directions. At 
the extremity of the road was some huge 
moving object, which, advancing at great 
speed, disclosed the Squire's mail phaeton, 
drawn by four antlered stags, and followed 
at some distance by three or four mounted 
grooms, apparently unable to keep up with 
him. Carew himself was standing up like 
some charioteer of old, and, although he 
already outstripped the very wind, was lay- 
ing about him frantically with his whip, 
as up the hill the frightened creatures tore 
as if the ground were level. The reason of 
this headlong speed was at the same time 
made evident by the appearance of a pack 
of hounds, which, followed by a numerous 
field in scarlet, was coming across the grass- 
land in full cry. The spectacle, though 
weird and strange, was by no means with- 
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out a certain grandeur — like some barbarous 
pageant. Yorke understood the situation 
at a glance. He had heard the keeper say, 
that, not content with his wild progresses 
through the park, the Squire had sworn to 
drive his stags one day into the market- 
town, and this he had doubtless actually ac- 
complished ; but, on his return, he had had 
the misfortune to be caught sight of by one 
of his own packs of hounds, which were 
now in fuU pursuit of him, like another 
Actaeon. The terrified stags, with that deep- 
mouthed menace of their natural enemies 
ringing in their ears, at once threw off all 
control, and had left their grooms behind 
them in half-a-dozen bounds. If only the 
harness held, they would be at the lodge- 
gate in a very few minutes; but, on the 
other hand, the hounds were nearer to that 
point, which they were approaching dia- 
gonally. They were running, of course, 
by sight, like greyhounds, and with grey- 
hounds' speed. Above their eager mellow 
notes, and the mad shouting of the excited 
sportsmen, and the ceaseless winding of the 
disregarded horn, above the thunder of his 
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own wheels, and of the hoofs of his strange 
steeds upon the wintry road, rang out Ca- 
rew's hoarse tones: 'The gate, the gate!' 
If only that wooden wall could be inter- 
posed between his stags and their pursuers, 
all might yet be well. But, though the 
lodge-keeper had been drawn by the tumult 
to his door, he stood there like one amazed 
and fascinated by the spectacle before him, 
and paralysed with the catastrophe that 
seemed impending. 

' Gate, gate ! you gaping idiot !' roared 
the Squire with a frightful curse; but the 
poor shaking wretch had not the power to 
stir; it was Yorke himself who dashed at 
the latch, and threw the long gate wide, 
to let the madman pass, and then slammed 
it back upon the very jaws of the hounds. 
They rushed against the solid wood like a 
living battering-ram, and howled with baffled 
rage; and some leaped up, and got their 
fore-paws over it, and would have got in 
yet, but that Richard beat them back with 
his bare hands. 

In the mean time, Carew and his stags 
swept up the park like a whirlwind, and. 
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presently coining to a coppice, the fright- 
ened creatures dashed into it, doubtless 
for covert, where wheel and rein and ant- 
ler tangling with trunk and branch, soon 
brought them to a full stop. 

' Good lad !' exclaimed Carew, as Yorke 
hurried up to help him; 'you are a good 
plucked one, you are; you shall keep the 
lodge, if you will, instead of that lily-livered 
scoundrel, who was too frightened to move. 
— 0, I ask pardon; you are a gentleman 
are you ?' 

' Sir, I hope so,' answered the young 
man stiffly, his anger only half subdued by 
the necessity for conciliation. 

' Then come up to the house and dine, 
whoever you are ; I'll lend you a red coat. 
— Curse those grooms ! what keeps them ? 
— one can't sit upon a stag's head to quiet 
him, as though he were a horse.' (Two of 
the stags were down, and butting at one 
another with their horns.) 'What a pace 
we came up White Hill ! I tried to time 
them, but I could not get my watch out. 
You moved yourself like a flash of light- 
ning, else I thought we must have pinned 
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you against the gate. It was well done, 
my lad, well done ; and I'm your debtor.' 

The Squire held out his hand, for the 
first time, for Yorke to shake. 

* Why, what's this ?' said he, peering into 
the other's eyes. *I have seen your face 
before, my friend.' 

' Yes, sir. A week or two ago, I played 
the part of night- watcher in your preserves. 
It was a mad prank; but' — and here the 
young fellow smiled roguishly — 4t was 
better than poaching, you must admit.' 

^ What !' cried the Squire delighted, ' are 
you the fellow that had that bout with me 
in the Decoy Pond ? Why, I thought you 
were one of my own men, and sent you 
something ; but, of course, my scoundrels 
drank it. I'm glad to see you, sir, by day- 
light. It was the uncertain moonshine that 
hampered me, else, by Jove, I'd have given 
you " one, two !" We must have it out 
another day, for a drawn battle is just the 
thing I hate. What's your name, young 
gentleman, and where do you live ?' 

* I live close by, sir ; I am in lodgings 
for the present' 
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*Ay, ay, for the hunting, I suppose/ 
said the impetuous Squire. ' Hark to those 
devils of dogs ; they are howling yet : they 
would have had my stags by this time, but 
for you. Well, well, send for your port- 
manteau, and take up your quarters at 
Crompton; you shall have a hearty wel- 
come; only, don't be late for dinner — 
seven, sir, sharp. — Here are my knavish 
grooms at last.' 

And under cover of the fire of impre- 
cations which the Squire poured upon his 
approaching retainers, the young landscape- 
paiQter withdrew. He had obtained his 
end at last, and he wished to retire before 
Carew should put that question to him for 
a second time — What is your name? — 
which, at such a moment, it would, for 
certain reasons, have been embarrassing to 
answer. 

He betook himself at once to the keeper's 
lodge, and packing up his wardrobe, which, 
though of modest dimensions, comprised 
all that was requisite for a gentleman's 
costume, dispatched it to the great house. 
He followed it himself shortly afterwards. 
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only waiting to dash off a note by the 
afternoon's post for town. It was literally 
a 'hurried line,' and would have better 
suited these later telegraphic days, when 
thoughts, though wire -drawn, are com- 
pressed, and brevity is the soul of cheap- 
ness as of wit. ' / have got my foot in^ and 
however it may he pinched^ will keep the door 
open. Direct to me at Crompion.^ 

It was not a nice trait in the young 
man, if it was a characteristic one, that he 
did not take the trouble even to leave so 
much word as that for the old keeper, 
who was engaged in his outdoor duties, but 
simply enclosed the few shillings in which 
he was indebted to him inside an envelope, 
addressed to Walter Grange. The old man 
liked him, as he weU knew, and would 
have prized a few words of farewell ; but 
Yorke was in a hurry to change his quar- 
ters for the better. He had climbed from 
low to high, and gave no farther thought 
to the ladder which had so far served him. 
But yet he had some prudence too. Though 
he had dwelt so long in the Carew do- 
mains, so careful had he been not to in- 
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trude his presence inopportunely on its 
master, that he had never so much as seen, 
except at a distance, the mansion to which 
he was now an invited guest. How grand 
it showed, as his elastic step drew near it, 
with tower and turret standing up against 
the gloomy November sky, and all its broad- 
winged front alive with light ! How good 
it woidd be to call so fine a place his home I 
How excellent to be made heir to the child- 
less man who ruled it, and who could leave 
it to whomsoever his whim might choose I 

It was unusual for a guest to approach 
Crompton for the first time on foot. The 
Squire's jovial firiends used for the most 
part strange conveyances, such as tandems 
and randems; and the great flower-beds 
in the lawn in front gave sign that some 
such equipage had been lately driven up 
not altogether with dexterity. It is diffi- 
cult at all times to drive * unicorn,' and 
more so if the horses are not used to that 
method of progression, and still more so if 
the charioteer is somewhat inebriated ; and 
all these conditions had been fulfilled a 
few minutes previously in the case of Mr. 
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Frederick Chandos, a young gentleman of 
twenty-one years of age, but of varied ex- 
perience, who had just arrived that day on 
his first visit. But when Yorke appeared 
at the front door, there was no less atten- 
tion paid to him than if he had driven up 
with four-in-hand. Obsequious footmen 
assisted him to take oiF his wrappers in the 
great hall, whose vastness dwarfed the bil- 
liard-table in its centre to bagatelle propor- 
tions. A profusion of wax-lights — and no 
others were permitted at Crompton, save 
in the servants' offices — showed eight shin- 
ing pillars of rare marble, and a grand 
staircase broad enough for a coach-and-four, 
and up which, indeed, Carew had ridden 
horses for a wager ; while all the walls were 
hung with huge -figured tapestry — 'The 
Tent of Darius' and ' The Entry of Alex- 
ander into Babylon,' both miracles of pati- 
ent art. The grandeur of the stately place 
was marred, however, by signs of revel and 
rough usage. The Persian monarch, spared 
by his Grecian conqueror, had been de- 
prived by some more modem barbarian of 
his eyes; while the face of his royal con- 
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sort had been cut out of the threaded pic- 
ture^ to judge by the ragged end of the 
canvas, by a penknife. The very pillars 
were notched in places, as though some 
mad revellers had striven to climb to the 
pictured ceiling, from which gods and men 
looked down upon them with amaze; the 
thick-piled carpet of the stairs was cut and 
torn, doubtless by horses' hoofs ; and here 
and there a gap in the gilt banisters showed 
where they had been torn away in brutal 
frolic. A groom of the chambers preceded 
the new guest upstairs, and introduced him 
to a bachelor's apartment, small but well 
furnished in the modem style, whither his 
portmanteau had been already taken. 

* Squire has given orders, sir,' said he 
respectfully, 'that he should be informed 
as soon as you arrived. What name shall 
I say, sir ? But here he is himself.' 

As the groom withdrew, Carew made 
his appearance at the open door. He was 
smoking a cigar, although it was within 
an hour of dinner-time, and at his heels 
slouched a huge bulldog, who immediately 
began to growl and sniff at the new guest. 
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^ Quiet, you brute !' exclaimed the 
Squire, with his customary garnish of strong 
expletive. * Welcome to Crompton, Mr. — 
I forget your name ; or rather you forgot, 
I think, to favour me with it/ 

* My name is Richard Yorke, sir.' 

'Yorke, Yorke — that sounds easterly; 
you are of the Cambridgeshire stock, I 
reckon, are you not?' 

^No, sir,' returned the other, with a 
slight tremor in his voice, which he could 
not control; *I come from nearer home. 
Your wife's first husband was called Yorke, 
if you remember ; and I bear his name, al- 
though I am her lawful son by you, sir.' 



CHAPTER V. 



AT CROMPTON. 



After the bold avowal made at the con- 
clusion of the last chapter, Richard Yorke 
and his father (for such indeed he was) 
stood confronting one another for near a 
minute without a word. A tempest of evil 
passions swept over Carew's swarthy face, 
and his eyes flashed with a fire that seemed 
to threaten personal violence. The bull- 
dog too, as though perceiving his master's 
irritation Avith the stranger, began to growl 
again ; and this perhaps was fortunate for 
the young man, as affording a channel for 
the Squire's pent-up wrath. With a great 
oath, levelled alike at man and brute, he 
raised his foot, and kicked the latter to the 
other side of the room. 

' Impudent bastard !' cried he ; * how 
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dare you show your face beneath my 
roof?' 

'How dare I?' responded the young 
man excitedly, and with his handsome face 
aglow; 'because there was naught to fear; 
and if there were, I should not have feared 
it/ 

' Tut, tut ; so bold a game could never 
have entered into your young head. Your 
mother must have set you on to do it. 
Come, sir, the truth, the truth !' 

' She did not set me on, father,' insisted 
the other earnestly ; ' I came here of my 
own will. I have been dwelling within a 
stone's throw of your house these six months, 
in hopes to see you face to face. She told 
me not to come — I swear she did.' 

' So much the better for her,' ejaculated 
the Squire grimly. ' If I thought that she 
had any hand in this, not another shilling 
of my money should she ever touch. It 
was agreed between us,' he continued pas- 
sionately — ' and I, fur my part, am a man 
who keeps his word — that she and hers 
should never meddle more with me and 
mine ; and now she has broken faith.' 
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^Nay, sir, but she has not,' returned 
the young man firmly. * I tell you it was 
against her will that I came hither.' 

* The devil it was!' exclaimed the Squire, 
suddenly bursting into a wild laugh. ^ K 
you get your way with lier when she says 
" no," you must be a rare one. You are 
my son for certain, however, or you would 
never dare to stand here. It was a rash 
step, young sir, and might have ended in 
the horse-pond. I had half a mind to set 
my bulldog at you. Since you are here, 
however, you can stay. But let us under- 
stand one another. I am your father in a 
sense, as I am iather, for aught I know, to 
half the parish ; but as to being lawfully 
so, the law has happened to have decided 
otherwise. I know what you would say 
about "the rights of it;" but that's beside 
the question. The law, I say, for once is 
on my side, and I stand by it. Egad! I 
have good reason to do so; and if your 
mother had been your wife, as she was mine, 
you would be with me so far. Now, look 
you' — and here again the speaker's manner 
changed with his shifting mood — ^if ever 
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again you venture to address me as your 
father, or to boast of me as such, I will 
have you turned out neck and crop; but 
as Mr. Richard Yorke, my guest, you will 
be welcome at Crompton, so long as we 
t^vo suit each other; only beware, young 
sir, that you tell me no lies. I shall soon 
get rid of you on those terms,' continued 
the Squire with a chuckle; ^for to speak 
truth must be as difficult to you, consider- 
ing the stock you come of, as dancing on 
the tight-rope. Your mother, indeed, was 
a first-rate dancer in that way, and I rarely 
caught her tripping ; but you — ' 

'Sir,' interrupted the young man pas- 
sionately, * is this your hospitality ?' 

^True, lad, true,' answered the Squire 
good-humouredly ; ' I had intended to have 
forgotten Madam Yorke's existence. Well, 
sir, what are you? — ^what do you do, I mean, 
for a livelihood — beside "night-watching''?' 

' I am a landscape-painter, sir.' 

' Umph !' grunted Carew contemptu- 
ously; 'you don't get fat on that pasture, 
I reckon. Have you never done anything 
else?' 
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For a single instant the young man 
hesitated to reply ; then answered, * Never.' 

' You are quite sure of that T inquired 
the other suspiciously. 

^ Quite sure.' 

* Good I Here, come mth me.' 

His host led the way along an ample 
corridor, hung with tall pictures of their 
common ancestors, and opened the door of 
another bedroom. It was of vast size ; and 
even when the Squire had lit the candles 
upon the mantelpiece, and those which 
clustered on either side of the great pier- 
glass, the darkness did but give place to a 
sort of shining gloom. The cause of this 
strange effect was the peculiarity of the 
furniture. The walls were of bog oak, re- 
lieved, like those of a ball-room, by silver 
sconces ; the chairs were of the same mate- 
rial. The curiosity of the room was, how- 
ever, the bedstead ; this was of an immense 
size, and adorned above with ostrich fea- 
thers, which gave it the appearance of a 
funeral-car ; the pillars were of solid ebony, 
as were also the carved head- and foot- 
boards ; it was hung with crimson damask 
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curtains, trimmed with gold braid; and 
upon its coverlet of purple silk lay a quilt 
of Brussels point-lace of exquisite design. 

' I >vill have your traps brought in here,' 
said Carew, throwing away the end of his 
cigar, and dra^^ing from his pocket a heap 
of filberts; *it will be more convenient. 
You will find a room through yonder door, 
where you can sit and paint to your heart's 
content' 

' You lodge me so splendidly, sir, that 
I shall feel like Christopher Sly,' observed 
the young fellow gratefully. 

' Ay, sly enough, I'll warrant,' returned 
the Squire, who had just cracked a nut, 
and found it a bad one; 'that's bred in 
the bone with you, I reckon. Look yonder.' 
As he spoke, a porcelain vase clock upon 
the chimneypiece struck the half-hour, and 
a gilt serpent sprang from the pedestal, 
showing its fangs, which were set in bril- 
liants. ' That's my serpent clock, which al- 
ways reminds me of madam your mother, 
and the more so because it goes for a twelve- 
month, which was just the time she and I 
went in double harness. But here are your 
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clothes ; and you must be quick in getting 
into them, for we dine sharp at Crompton. 
— Watson, go to my man, and bid him 
fetch a red coat for this gentleman. — You'll 
hear the gong, Mr. Yorke, five minutes be- 
fore dinner is served.' And with a careless 
nod to his guest, and a whistle to his four- 
footed companion, Carew sauntered off. 

The young man would have given much 
to have had half an hour at his disposal 
to think over the events of the last few 
minutes, and to reflect upon his present 
position ; but there was no time to lose, if 
he would avoid giving umbrage to his 
host by being late. He therefore dressed in 
haste, and, before the first note of the gong 
was heard, was fully equipped. If the 
Squire, in introducing him to this splendid 
lodging, had had it in his mind to overcome 
him by a mere exhibition of magnificence, 
the design had failed ; it was only Yorke's 
artistic sense that had been impressed. The 
fact was, that the young fellow was of that 
character on whom superiority of any sort 
has small effect ; while in the present case 
the signs of wealth about him gave him 
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self-confidence rather than any feeling of 
inferiority, insomuch as he considered him- 
self, 'by rights,' as the Squire had said, 
the heir of all he saw, and by no means 
despaired of becoming so, not only de jure 
but de facto. Certainly, as he now regarded 
himself in the pier-glass in his scarlet coat, 
it was not to be wondered at that he re- 
flected complacently that, so far as personal 
appearance went, he was not likely to find 
a superior in any of the company he was 
about to meet. A handsomer young fellow 
had indeed never answered the importunate 
summons of the Crompton gong. 

He had no difficulty about finding his 
way to the drawing-room, for a stream of 
red-coated guests was already setting thither 
from their respective chambers, and he en- 
tered it with them unannounced. This was 
the only apartment in the house which did 
not bear traces of mischievous damage, be- 
cause, as on the present occasion, it was 
used for exactly five minutes every even- 
ing, and at no other time whatever. After 
dinner, the Squire's guests invariably ad- 
journed to the billiard-table or the library. 
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and the yellow drawing-room was left alone 
in its magnificence. This neglected apart- 
ment had probably excited more envy in 
the female mind than any at Crompton, 
although there were drawing-rooms galore 
there, as well as one or two such exquisite . 
boudoirs as might have tempted a nun from 
her convent. It was a burning shame, said 
the matrons of Breakneckshire, that the 
finest room in the county should not have 
a lawful mistress to grace it; and it was 
not their fault (as has been hinted) that 
that deficiency had not been supplied. It 
was really a splendid room, not divided in 
any way, as is usual with rooms of such 
vast extent, but comprehending every de- 
scription of architectural vagary; bay-win- 
dows, in each of which half-a-dozen persons 
might sit and move ; and recesses, where 
as many could ensconce themselves, with- 
out their presence being dreamed of by the 
occupants of the central space. 

At present, however, the flood of light 
that poured from chandelier and bracket, 
and flashed upon the gorgeous furniture ^.nd 
on the red coats of the guests, seemed to 
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forbid concealment, and certainly afforded 
a splendid spectacle. A diplomatic recep- 
tion, or a fancy-ball, could for brilliancy 
scarcely have exceeded it, though the par- 
allel went no farther ; for with all this pomp 
and circumstance, there was not the slight- 
est trace of ceremony. New guests, like 
Yorke himself, flocked in, and stood and 
stared, or paraded the room ; while the less 
recent arrivals laughed and chatted toge- 
ther noisily, with their backs to the fires 
— of which there were no less than three 
alight — or lolled at full length upon the 
damask sofas. These persons were not, upon 
the whole, of an aristocratic type ; many of 
them, indeed, were of good birth, and all 
had taken the usual pains Avith their cos- 
tume, but a life of dissipation had set its 
vulgarising mark on them. On the seniors 
the pallid and exhausted look of the roue 
was indeed rarely seen: country air and 
rough exercise had forbidden that ; but 
drink and hard living had Avritten their 
autographs upon them in another and worse 
handwriting. Blotches and pimples had 
indeed so erased their original likeness to 
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gentlemen, that it was even whispered by 
the scandalous that it was to prevent the 
confusion with his menials, that must needs 
have otherwise arisen, that the Squire of 
Crompton compelled his guests to wear red 
coats. The habitues of ih% place, who were 
the contemporaries of the Squire, had, as 
it were, gone to seed. But there was a 
sprinkling of a better class, or, at all events, 
of a class that had not as yet sunk so low 
as they in the mire of debauchery : a young 
lord or two in their minority, whom their 
parents or guardians could not coerce into 
keeping better company ; and other young 
gentlemen of fashion, in whose eyes Carew 
was 'A devilish good fellow at bottom;' 
' Quite a character, by Jove ;' and ' A sort 
of man to know.' Among these last was 
Mr. Frederick Chandos, who had so lately 
got among the chrysanthemums with his gig- 
wheels, and Mr. Theodore Fane, his bosom 
friend, who always sat beside him on his 
driving-seat, and, in return for sharing such 
perils, was reported to have the whip-hand 
of him. Nor was old age itself without its 
representative in the person of Mr. Byam 
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Ryll, once a master of fox-hounds, now a 
pauperised gourmand, who, in consideration 
of his coarse wit and 'gentleman's stories,' 
was permitted to have the run of his- teeth 
at Crompton. This Falstaff to the Squire's 
Prince Hal was a rotund and portly man, 
like his great prototype, but singularly 
handsome. His smile was winning yet, 
and, in spite of his load of years and fat, 
he still considered himself agreeable to the 
fair sex. 

For this information, and much more, 
respecting the character of his fellow-guests, 
Yorke was indebted to a very singular per- 
sonage, who had introduced himself to him 
as 'Parson Whymper,' and whom he now 
knew to be the Squire's chaplain. The re- 
verend divine was as proud of that office 
(and probably more comfortable in it) as 
though he had been chaplain to an arch- 
bishop. He was the only man present who 
wore a black coat, and he had a grave voice 
and insinuating manner, which really did 
smack something of the pulpit. 

' Mr. Yorke,' said he blandly, ^ I make 
no apology for introducing myself to you ; 

VOL. I. G 
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Carew and I have been just having a talk 
about you, and he has no secrets from his 
ghostly adviser. I take your hand with 
pleasure : I seem to feel it is the flesh and 
blood of my best friend. Sooner or later, 
mark me, he will own as much, and, be 
sure, no effort of mine shall be wanting to 
insure so desirable a consummation.' 

Yorke flushed with pleasure, not at the 
honeyed terms, nor the goodwill they evi- 
denced, but at the news itself — the fact of 
his father having revealed the secret of their 
relationship to another seemed so full of 
promise — and yet he resented the man's pro- 
fessions, the audacity of which seemed cer- 
tainly to imply that he was taken for a fool. 

^I am sure, Mr. Whymper,' said he 
stiffly, * I ought to be greatly obliged to 
you.' . 

' Hush ! Not Mr. Whymper, if you 
please; for that's a fine here. Everybody 
at Crompton calls me " Parson." — Obliged, 
sir! Not at all. It is only natural that 
being what I am, I should wish you well. 
The law, it is true, has decided against 
your legitimacy, but the church is bound 
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to think otherwise. In my eyes you are 
the Squire's only son' — here he made a 
whispering- trumpet of his brawny hands, 
and added with great significance — 'and 
heir.' 

' I see,' said Yorke, smiling in spite of 
himself 

'Of course you do ; did you think I 
was trifling with your intelligence ? I tell 
you that it is quite on the cards that you 
may recover your lost position, and regain 
what is morally your own again. Carew is 
delighted with you, not so much because 
you saved his stags, as because you fought 
such a good battle Avith him by the Decoy 
Pond. He has been consulting me pro- 
fessionally, as to Avhether it would be con- 
trary to the tables of affinity to have ano- 
ther set-to with you. I am sorry my reply 
was in the affirmative ; for, now I look at 
you, I do believe you Avould have thrashed 
him ; but I was so afraid of his getting the 
better of you, which might have ruined your 
fortunes.' 

Richard could only repeat his thanks 
for the good clergjonan's kindness. 'You 
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know nobody here, I suppose,' observed the 
latter; ^ and with a few exceptions, which I 
will name to you, that is not of much con- 
sequence. It is a shifting lot: they are 
here to-day, and gone to-morrow, as says 
the Scripture ; and I -svish they were all 
going to-morrow, except Byam Ryll. That's 
old Byam yonder, with the paunch and his 
hands behind him ; he has nowhere else to 
put them to, poor fellow.' And here Par- 
son Whjnnper launched into biogi'aphy as 
aforesaid. 

The clock on the chimney-piece, on 
which the two were leaning, broke in upon 
the divine's scarcely less dulcet accents with' 
its silver quarter. 

' This is the first time,' said Whymper, 
' that I have ever known your father late ; 
and to you belongs the honour of having 
caused him to transgress his own immut- 
able rule.' 

While he was yet speaking, a hunting- 
horn was blown in the hall beneath, and 
the whole company turned en masse, like a 
field of poppies before a sudden wind, to the 
door where Carew was standing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FEAST OF LAPITHJE. 

The host himself led the way downstairs ; 
while the rear of the party was brought up 
by Mr. Whymper, to whom Yorke attached 
himself. 

When they reached the dining-room, 
and before they took their seats at the 
ample table, the chaplain, with sonorous 
voice, gave a view holloa! which was the 
Crompton grace. 

^ It is very distressing to me to have to 
act in this way,' whispered he to his young 
friend, whose countenance betrayed con- 
siderable astonishment ; ' but it is the cus- 
tom of the house ; and, after all, there is no 
great harm in it. De minimis non curat lex^ 
you know.' 

* That does not hold good with respect 
to the law of affiliation, parson,' observed 
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Mr. Byam Ryll, who sat on the other side 
of him; * if at least I have not forgotten my 
Bums' 

^I always understood that Burns had 
very loose views upon such matters,' re- 
turned the chaplain demurely. 

^ My dear parson, your remark is like 
that excellent condiment Avhich I wish I 
could see at this otherwise well-provided 
table — caviare to the multitude. Why is 
it not furnished? You have only to say 
the word.' Here he addressed himself to 
Yorke: ^This worthy divine, who sits at 
the bottom of the table, young gentleman, 
and who has neglected his duty in not 
having introduced us, is all-powerful here ; 
and we all endeavour to make friends of 
him ; nor is that circumstance, it is whis- 
pered, the only respect in which he resem- 
bles the mammon of unrighteousness.' 

A shadow of annoyance crossed the par- 
son's smiUng face. 

* Mr. Richard Yorke,' said he, ' this is 
Mr. Byam Ryll, our unlicensed jester.' 

' The parson, on the contrary,' retorted 
the other with twinkling eyes, ^ is our Vice, 
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and gives himself every license. — What is 
the matter with Carew to-night ? He looks 
glum. I daresay he has been eating greens 
and bacon at some farmhouse, and is now 
regretting the circumstance. He has no 
moral courage, poor fellow, and knows not 
how to deny his appetite.' 

^ You never did such a wasteful thing 
in your life, Byam, I'll warrant,' said the 
parson smiling; ^ and yet some say that you 
have been a profligate.' 

' I know it,' replied the gourmand, shak- 
ing his head, ^ and I forgive them ; they 
call me a slave to my stomach. If it be so, 
I at least serve a master of some capacity, 
which is not the case with everybody.' 

'You are sa3dng something about m^, 
you big fat man,' cried Carew, from the 
other end of the table, and his voice had 
a very unpleasant rasp in it ; ' come, out 
with it.' 

' If our venerable friend does not stoop 
to deception,' whispered the parson into 
Yorke's ear, ' he will now find himself in 
an ugly hole.' 

' I was observing that you did not eat 
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your lampems, Squire/ said the stout gen- 
tleman, *and remarked that you were in 
no want of a feeder.' 

'What's a feeder?' returned the host 
ill-temperedly. * If it's a bib, you'll soon 
want one yourself; for, egad, you're getting 
near your second childhood!' 

* It must have been my plumpness and 
innocence which suggested that idea,' re- 
sponded the other smiling. ' But if you 
have never known a feeder, you have missed 
a great advantage. Squire. When you dine 
with my Lord Mayor, the question is al- 
ways asked. Will you have a feeder, or will 
you not? If you say "Yes," you pay your 
half-guinea, and get him. He is generally 
a grave old gentleman like myself, and 
much resembles a beneficed clergyman. He 
stands behind your chair throughout the 
feast, and delicately suggests what it is 
best for you to eat, to drink, and to avoid. 
" No; no salmon," he murmurs, if you have 
had turbot already; and, ^^ Now^ a glass 
of Burgundy, z/ you please, sir ;" or, ^^Now^ 
a glass of sherry." If an indigestible or ill- 
compounded entree is handed, he will whis- 
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per, " No, sir; neither now nor never," with 
quite an outburst of honest indignation ; 
nor will he suffer you to take Gruyere 
cheese, nor port with your Stilton. The 
consequence is, that the next morning you 
feel as lively as though you had not feasted 
on the previous evening, and convinced that 
you made a good investment of your half- 
guinea in securing his services. If there 
was a feeder at Crompton,' concluded the 
old gourmand sighing, and with a hypo- 
critical look, ' it would be a boon to some 
of you young fellows, and might produce a 
healthy and devout old age.' 

^ That's a good one !' ' Well done, Byam !' 
' You won't beat that !' resounded from all 
sides, for such were the terms in which the 
gallery at Crompton expressed their appro- 
bation, whether of man or beast. But Mr. 
Frederick Chandos and a few others, inclu- 
sive of Mr. Theodore Fane, kept a dignified 
silence, as over a joke that was beyond their 
capacities ; they reserved their high appro- 
val for ^ gentlemen's stories' only. As for the 
grim Squire, for whom alone the narrative 
had been served and garnished, at so very 
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short a notice, lie observed upon it, that 
^when he had used-up old Byam's brains, 
he should now have the less scruple in turn- 
ing him out of doors, inasmuch as it seemed 
there was a profession in town that was just 
suited to him.' 

How wondrous is the power of naked 
wealth— of the mere money ! Simply be- 
cause he had a large rent-roll, this mad 
Carew could find not only companions of 
his own calibre — ^reckless good-for-naughts, 
or dull debauchees — but could command 
graybeard experience, wit, the art of pleas- 
ing, in one man ; and in another (what he 
was not less destitute of, and needed more), 
politic management and common sense. We 
do not say, as the Squire himself sometimes 
did, when in a good humour with his two 
satellites, that Parson Whymper and Byam 
Ryll had more brains in their little fingers 
than all his other friends had in their whole 
bodies, but it was certain that, even when 
drunk, they were wiser than the others when 
sober. The one had astuteness enough for a 
great statesman (or what has passed for such 
in England) ; could hold the most discordant 
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elements together, and make what is rot- 
ten seem ahnost sound; and indeed, with- 
out his chaplain's dextrous skidding, Carew 
would long ago have irretrievably lost social 
caste, and dissipated his vast means to the 
last shilling. On the other hand, Byam Ryll 
was gifted with even rarer qualities ; he 
was essentially a man of mark and charac- 
ter, and might have made his fortune in 
any pursuit by his own wits ; but his for- 
tune had been ready-made when he came 
of age, and he had occupied himself very 
agreeably instead in getting through it — in 
which he had quite succeeded. Parson 
Whymper, who had never known what it 
was to have a ten-pound note to call his 
O'svn, was now no worse off than he. They 
would both have frankly owned, had they 
been asked, that they detested work of any 
kind. Yet the chaplain had almost as much 
business on his hands as the bursar of a 
great college, in the administration of Ca- 
rew's affairs, besides filling an office which 
was by no means a sinecure, in that of his 
master of the ceremonies. Many a rude- 
ness in that house would have been bitterly 
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avenged, many a quarrel would have had 
a serious termination, but for the good of- 
fices of Parson Wh3nnper. Nor would Mr. 
Byam Ryll have been considered by every- 
body to earn an easy livelihood in making 
jests out of every occasion, to tickle the 
fancy of a dull-witted audience and of a 
patron, as often as not, morose. Yet the 
fleshpots of Egypt had attracted both these 
men to the Squire's service, their poverty 
as well as their will consenting; and in 
exchange for meat and drink and lodg- 
ing of the best, they had sold themselves 
into slavery. Upon the whole, they were 
well disposed to one another ; the bond of 
intelligence united them against the rich 
' roughs' with whom they had to deal ; they 
tilted together, side by side, against the can- 
aille ; yet each, from the bitter consciousness 
of his own degradation, took pleasure in the 
humiliation or discomfiture of the other at 
the rude hands of their common master. 

'Profession,' said Chandos, in reply to 
Carew's last remark; 'gad, your ancient 
friend is lucky to have found one in these 
days. They tell me that no young gentle- 
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man can now get his living without answer- 
ing questions, Avriting down things, drawing 
maps, and passing — ^what the dooce do they 
call them?' 

'Hanged if / know,' said the Squire. 
' Ask Byam ; he knows everything.' 

' I say, Mr. Byam,' drawled the young 
man somewhat insolently, but without being 
aware that he was addressing a stranger 
by his Christian name, ' Carew says you 
know everything. What is it that a gentle- 
man is now obliged to go through before he 
can get any of these snug things one used 
to get for the asking? What is the con- 
founded thing one has to pass?' 

'Muster,' answered Ryll derisively, aS' 
though it was a riddle. 

Carew laughed aloud. The nearer a re- 
tort approached to a practical joke, provided 
it was not at his own expense, the better 
he liked it. 

'What did the old beggar say ?' inquired 
Mr. Frederick Chandos, his fair face crim- 
son Avith anger. 

' He asked for the mustard ; he didn't 
hear you,' answered the Squire mischiev- 
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ously; 'he never does hear a fellow who 
lisps.' 

' I asked you, Mr. By am,' repeated the 
young man -with tipsy gravity, * what is the 
name of those examinations?' 

'The name of the gentleman on my left, 
Mr. Chandos, is Ryll, and not Byam — ex- 
cept to his intimate friends,' interposed the 
chaplain ; ' and the name you are in want 
of is " competitive." ' 

' That's it,' said the young man, slapping 
the table, and forgetting both his mistake 
and his anger in the unaccustomed acquisi- 
tion of an idea. ' Competitive examination 
is what they call it. Well, you know, there 
was my young brother— confound him ! — 
looking to me to pay his bills ; and, in fact, 
having nothing to live upon, poor devil, 
except what I gave him. So, of course, I 
was anxious to get him off my hands.' 

'Very natural,' assented Carew. 'For 
my part, I could never see what younger 
brothers were born for.' 

' You'd see it less if you had one to 
keep,' continued Chandos. 'In old times, 
now, I could have got Jack something warm 
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and snug under Government, or in the 
Colonies ; and so I should now, but for one 
thing — that he had to pass one of these 
cursed examinations first. However, as it 
had to be done, and as Jack, according to 
his own account, was as much out of form 
for one as another of them, I recommended 
him to try his luck for something in India ; 
for as long as you can keep a fellow on the 
other side of the world, he can't dun you — 
not to hurt ; it ain't like coming and call- 
ing himself; and you needn't read his let- 
ters unless you like. "Well, " India be it," 
says Jack ; " that's as good a place as an- 
other;" though, in my opinion, he never 
expected to go there. He thought he had 
no chance whatever of pulling through, and 
so did I ; for the fact is. Jack is a born 
fool.' 

' Did you say he was your brother, or 
only your half-brother?' inquiried Mr. Byam 
Ryll with an appearance of great interest. 

' My very own. brother, sir,' replied the 
unconscious Chandos, flattered to find such 
attention paid to him ; ' and as like to me 
as one thimble, I mean as one pea, is to an- 
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other. — ^Well, the strange thing is, the dooce 
alone knows how it happened, but Jack got 
through.^ Here he took a bumper of port, 
as though in honour of that occasion. ^ It's 
a perfect marvel, but the best thing for him 
(as well as for me) in the world. Nobody 
ever went out under better auspices; for 
the Governor of Bengal is our cousin, and 
Jack w^as at school with his private sec. : 
it's a first-rate connection. Our family has 
been connected with India for ever so long, 
m tell you how.' 

' It is a most admirable connection,' ob- 
serv^ed Mr. Byam Ryll ; ' and the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case will, I have no doubt, 
be interesting in the highest degree to the 
natives of Bengal. Your brother should 
embody them in a neat speech, and deliver 
it from the deck of the steamer before he 
lands.' 

It is probable that Mr. Frederick Chan- 
dos would have so far misunderstood the 
nature of this observation as to have ac- 
cepted it as a compliment, had not Carew 
burst into a series of wild laughs, which be- 
tokened high approval, and was one of his 
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few tokens of enjojnnent. He had evinced 
unmistakable signs of discontent and bore- 
dom before his intellectual henchman had 
thus struck in on his behalf; and he was 
really gratified for the rescue. Chandos 
was muttering some drunken words of in- 
solence and anger; but Carew bore him 
down. 

' Pooh, pooh ! Old By am was right,' 
cried he with boisterous mirth. * I daresay 
all that long story of yours may interest 
those black fellows ; but for me, I care no- 
thing about it. It's all rubbish. Be quiet, 
you young fool, I say ; it's too earlj' yet for 
buffets. Here, bring the beaker.' 

This was a magnificent tankard, the 
pride of Crompton, which at the conclu- 
sion of dinner was always filled with port- 
wine, and passed round the table. It was 
lined with silver gilt, but made of ivory, 
and had a cover of the same, both finely 
carved. On the bowl was portrayed a 
forest scene, with sat)n:« pursuing nymphs ; 
on the lid was the battle of the Centaurs ; 
while the stem was formed by a sculptured 
figure of Hercules. If the artist, Magnus 
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Berg, who had fashioned it long ago in his 
own Rhineland, had had foresight of the 
sort of company into whose hands his work 
was in these days to pass, he could not 
have hit upon more apt devices. His satyrs 
and his centaurs had here their represen- 
tatives in the flesh; while the thews and 
sinews of the son of Alcmene had their 
counterpart in those of the man who now 
stood up at the head of that splendid table, 
and drank such a draught as though the 
port were porter. It was a feat to hold it 
with one hand, and therefore Carew did 
so ; but to empty it at a draught was, even 
for him, an impossibility, for it held three 
bottles of wine. Though the Squire could 
be acquitted of entertaining reverence for 
anything human or divine, he had a sort 
of superstitious regard for his beaker, and 
believed that so long as he had it in his 
possession — like the ^ Luck of Eden HaU' — 
no great harm could happen to him. He 
attached all the importance of a religious 
ceremony — and indeed it was the only one 
he practised — to the using of this goblet, 
and resented any levity during the process 
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as though it were sacrilege. But to stand 
up after dinner, and much less to sup- 
port this elaborate drinking- vessel, was not 
always an easy matter with the Squire's 
guests, and so it happened on the present 
occasion. The usage was, that one held 
the cover while his neighbour drank from 
the cup, after a ceremonious bow to him ; 
and it fell to the lot of Mr. Frederick Chan- 
dos to perform this latter duty immediately 
after his host, and while there was still 
much wine in the goblet. Uncertain as to 
his footing, and trembling with irritation, 
as weU as with the weight of his burden, 
he hesitated to drink. Perhaps, in his al- 
ready wine -muddled brain, he had some 
vague idea of passing the vessel on, and 
thereby showing his displeasure ; but, at all 
events, the hesitation was unfortunate for 
him ; for, with a fierce ejaculation of impa- 
tience, Carew crammed the great cover on 
the young man's head, which, like the hel- 
met of Otranto, came down over nose and 
chin. Maddened with the insult, Chandos 
dashed the contents of the goblet into what 
he thought was the Squire's face, but which 
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was, indeed, the white cravat and waistcoat 
of his opposite neighbour ; and then began 
a scene that Smollett alone could have 
described, or Hogarth painted. It was as 
though a concerted signal had been given 
for a free fight among all the Squire's guests. 
The one art that was practised among them 
was that of boxing, and almost every man 
present had a neat way of hitting out with 
one hand or the other, which he believed to 
be unique, and the effect of which he was 
most curious to observe. The less skilful 
with their fists used any other weapons that 
came handy. The dessert service of Dresden 
porcelain, elaborately enamelled with views of 
the chief towns of Germany, had once been 
the marriage-portion of a princess, and was 
justly held to be one of the rarest treasures 
of Crompton ; but it was no more respected 
now than if it had furnished forth the table 
of Pirithous. The plates skimmed about 
like quoits, and all the board became a 
wreck. of glass and china. Above the clam- 
our and the fighting could be heard Carew's 
strident voice demanding his beaker, pour- 
ing unimaginable anathemas against any 
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one who should do it damage, and threaten- 
ing to unmuzzle and bring in his bear. The 
servants, not unused to such mad tumults, 
gathered in a mass at the doorway, and 
awaited with equanimity the subsidence of 
the storm among their betters. It came at 
last, and found the scene of contest not un- 
like a ship after storm — the decks all but 
clean swept, and the crew (who had broken 
into the spirit-room) exhausted. 

Richard Yorke, who, with his two neigh- 
bours, had taken no part in the affray beyond 
defending himself from blows or missiles, 
was even more astonished at the general 
good humour that now succeeded than at 
the fracas itself. If there had been any bad 
blood among the combatants, it seemed to 
have been spilt, for there was now nothing 
but laughter and applausive drumming of 
fists upon the table. The company were as 
pleased with their own performance as the 
holiday faces that greet with such exuberant 
joy the havoc upon the stage at pantomime 
time. The habitues of Crompton, indeed, 
were not unlike wild schoolboys, with a 
Lord of Misrule for their master, and * give 
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and take' for their one good precept. Nay, 
the rude outbreak had even a beneficial 
effect; for it cut short the orgie, which 
might, and probably would, have otherwise 
been prolonged for hours. There was no 
dissentient voice when Mr. Byam Ryll arose, 
and observed in demure accents : ' Suppose, 
my dear friends, that we join the ladies?' 



CHAPTER VII. 

YORKE REPORTS PROGRESS. 

I TRUST it will not be imagined, and far less 
hoped for by any reader of this sober narra- 
tive, that the phrase which concluded the 
last chapter implies that he or she is about 
to be introduced to bad company. The 
fair sex will not be without their represent- 
atives in our story, and that soon; but they 
wiU not be such as blushed unseen (if they 
blushed at aU) in the bowers at Cromp- 
ton. Mr. Ryll's suggestion, 'Let us join 
the ladies,' was only an elegant way he had, 
and which was well understood by his au- 
dience, of proposing an adjournment to the 
billiard-room. If that worthy old gentle- 
man could be said to have had any source 
of income whatever, it was the billiard- 
table; and hence it was that he was always 
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ready to proceed thither. Nor had he 
boasted, without reason, a while ago of his 
powers of self-denial, for he would often fore- 
go a glass of generous wine (when he felt 
that he had had enough), in order to keep 
his hand steady for the game at pool, which 
invariably took place at Crompton after din- 
ner. His extreme obesity, though it de- 
prived him of some advantages in the way 
of * reach,' was, upon the whole, a benefit 
to him. His antagonists lost the sense of 
his superiority of skill, in their enjoyment 
of the ridiculous and constrained postures 
in which he was compelled to place himself, 
and he was well content to see them laugh 
and lose. None but a first-rate player 
could have held his own among that com- 
pany, whose intelligence had been directed 
to this particular pursuit for most of their 
natural lives ; and even * Tub Ryll,' as they 
called him, had to supplement his dexterity 
by other means to make success secure. 
His liveliest sallies, his bitterest jests, were 
all reserved for these occasions; so that 
mirth or anger was for ever unstringing 
the nerves of his competitors, aad diminish- 
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ing their chance of gain. It was difficult 
to unstring the nerves of Parson Whjonper, 
who ran him very close in skill, and some- 
times divided the spoil with him ; but on 
the present occasion he had a wordy wea- 
pon to baffle even that foe. This consisted 
in constant allusion to the latter's supposed 
reversionary interest in the living at Cromp- 
ton, the incumbent whereof was ancient 
and infirm, and which was in the Squire's 
gift. This piece of preferment was the 
object of the chaplain's dearest hopes, and 
the last subject he would have chosen to 
jest upon, especially in the presence of its 
patron. 

* Is he to have it. Squire, or is he not ?' 
would be Tub Ryll's serious inquiry, just as 
it was the parson's turn to play on him, or, 
* Who backs the vicar elect ?' — observations 
which seldom failed to cost that expectant 
divine a sovereign ; for the play at the Hall 
table, although not so high as was going 
on in the library with those who patronised 
cards, was for considerable stakes. Carew, 
who enjoyed above all things this embar- 
rassing pleasantry, would return an ambi- 
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guous reply, so that the problem remained 
without a solution. But when the dis- 
gusted chaplain at last threw-up his cue, in 
a most unusual fit of dudgeon , the Squire 
put the question to the company, as a case 
of church preferment, of which he was un- 
willing to take the sole responsibility. ' The 
sum,' he said, * which had been offered to 
him for the next presentation would exactly 
defray the cost of his second pack of hounds, 
which his chaplain himself had advised 
him to put down ; so the point to be con- 
sidered — ' 

'The hounds, the hounds!' broke in 
this impatient audience, amid roars of laugh- 
ter. And nobody knew better than poor 
Parson Whymper that this verdict would 
be more final than that of most other eccle- 
siastical synods, and that he had lost his 
preferment. It was Carew's humour to 
take jest for earnest (as it was to tuta into 
ridicule what was serious), and to pretend 
that his word was pledged to decisions to 
which nobody else would have attached the 
slightest weight; it pleased him to feel that 
his lightest word was law ; or perhaps it was 
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a part of the savage adoration which he 
professed to pay to truth. 

Byam Ryll felt a genuine regret that he 
had pushed matters so far, though Whym- 
per himself was to blame for having shown 
temper, and thereby precipitated the cata- 
strophe. But he did not play the less skil- 
fully on that account; and, moreover, had 
no rival to divide the pool with him. 

* I would give five pounds if somebody 
would beat him,' muttered the discontented 
parson within Yorke's hearing, who was 
standing aloof with his cigar, watching the 
game. 

* I think T could^ said the young man 
quietly, ' if I had five pounds.' 

As the pool was two pounds, and the 
lives were one, this was exactly the amount 
of pecuniary risk to be run, and which 
want of the necessary funds had alone pre- 
vented the young man from incurring. 

^Here is a fiver,' replied the parson 
softly. 

* But I really have no money,' remon- 
strated Yorke, though his fine face lit up 
for a moment with delight (for he was a 
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gambler to the core), * nor any expectation 
of—' 

* Yes, yes; you have expectations enough,' 
answered the other hurriedly. * You may 
give me that living yet yourself; whoknows? 
Take a ball, man — ^take a ball' 

So, when another game commenced, the 
young landscape-painter, who had spent 
at least as much of his short life at those 
boards of green cloth, called ' public tables,' 
as in studying the verdant hues of nature, 
made one of the combatants, and not a 
little astonished them by his performance. 
He had the eye of a hawk, with the lithe- 
ness of a young panther ; and his prudence 
during the late debauch had preserved his 
steadiness of hand. Mr. Theodore Fane 
had the misfortune to be his immediate 
predecessor, and was 'potted' at long dist- 
ances. 

' By Jove !' exclaimed he sulkily, upon 
losing his last life by a double, 'you must 
have lived by your wits, young gentleman, 
to have learned to play pool like that.' 

' I have,' returned Yorke, without mov- 
ing a muscle, and preparing to strike again. 
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* You will come to do the same, if you play 
much at this game ; but your sad end will 
not be protracted : you will starve to death 
with considerable rapidity.' 

' My dear Mr. Yorke,' said By am Ryll ap- 
provingly, ' you have won my heart, though 
i can't afford to let you win my sovereigns. 
I like you, but I must kill you off, I see.' 

' Unless — ^,' said Yorke. 

' Unless what?' inquired Ryll as he made 
his stroke at Yorke's ball, which was quite 
safe, and grazed it with his own, which, 
gliding off another ball, found its way into 
a pocket. For once, he had really allowed 
himself to be ' put off' his aim. 

' Unless you commit suicide,' replied the 
young fellow smiling. ' I was about to warn 
you of the danger of that kiss.' 

' You are worse than a highway robber, 
young sir,' said the annoyed old gentleman. 

' That's true,' returned Yorke, ' for I take 
your money and your "life." ' 

The young fellow repaid his loan that 
night, besides putting half-a-dozen sove- 
reigns into his own pocket ; and there was 
other fruit from that investment. 
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Carew was deKghted with his son's skill, 
though his wit was somewhat wasted on 
him. 

' Why the deuce did you not play in the 
first game ?' said he, when the party broke- 
up to adjourn to the hazard-table. ^ I sup- 
pose it was your confounded cunning' (and 
here his face grew dark, as though with 
some recollection of the past). 'You wanted 
to see how they played, before you pitted 
yourself against them — did you? How like, 
how like !' 

' I had no money, sir, until Parson 
Whymper lent me some.' 

' 0, that was it, was it ?' said the Squire, 
^Well, well, that was not your fault, lad, 
nor shall it be mine ; here, catch ;' and out 
of his breeches -pocket he took a roll of 
crumpled notes, and flung them at him; 
then suddenly turned upon his heels, with 
what sounded like a muttered execration at 
his own foUy. 

Yorke did not risk this unexpected trea- 
sure on the chances of the dice, but retired 
to his own room. It was a dainty chamber, 
as we have said, and offered, in its appoint- 
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ments, a curious contrast to his late sleep- 
ing-room in tlie keeper's lodge. He opened 
the door of communication to which the 
Squire had referred, and found himself in 
a sort of boudoir, in which, as in his own 
room, a good fire was burning. By the 
lover of art-fumiture this latter apartment 
would have been pronounced a perfect gem. 
Here also every article was of ebony, and 
flashed back the blaze from the red coals 
like dusky mirrors. Yorke lit the candles 
— ^huge waxen ones, such as the pious soul 
in peril sees in his mind s eye, and promises 
to his saint — ^and looked around him with 
curiosity. Like the little Marchioness of 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, he had never seen 
such things, * except in shops ;' or rather, he 
had seen single specimens of such exposed 
in windows of great fiimiture-warehouses, 
rather as a wonder and a show than with 
any hope to tempt a purchaser. On one 
hand stood an ebony cabinet, elaborately 
carved with fruit and flowers; it was di- 
vided into three parts, and their shut doors, 
faced with plate-glass, gave it the appear- 
ance of a tripartite altar with its sacred fire 
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kindled. ^ A casket almost as large glowed 
close beside it, enriched withfigures and land- 
scapes, and mth shining locks and hinges, 
as hQ afterwards discovered, of solid gold. 
A bookcase of the same precious wood was 
filled with volumes bound in scarlet — all 
French novels, superbly, if not very de- 
corously, illustrated. But the article which 
astonished the new tenant of this chamber 
most was the ebony escritoire that occupied 
its centre, with everything set out for orna- 
ment or use that is seen on a lady's ^vriting- 
table. It was impossible that such knick- 
knacks as he there beheld could be intended 
for male use, and still less for such men as 
were the Squire's guests. Did this chamber 
and its neighbouring apartment usually own 
a female proprietress ? and if so, why was 
he placed there? This idea by no means 
alarmed the young landscape-painter, who 
had no more mauvaise honte^ nor dislike to 
adventures of gallantry, than Gil Bias de 
Santillane. He sat down at the escritoire, 
and taking up a gilt pen with a ridiculous 
silk tassel, began a letter to the same per- 
son to whom that day he had already dis- 
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patched a missive ; but this time it was not 
so brief. The day of brilliant dies and illu- 
minated addresses had not as yet set in; 
so he wrote at the top of the little scented 
sheet, in a bold free hand, the word 'Cromp- 
ton !' and put a note of admiration after it. 
Had you seen his face as he did so, you 
would have said it was a note of triumph. 

My DEAR Mother, — Veniy vidi, vici; I 
have come, I have seen him, and I am at 
all events tolerated. The perilous moment 
was when I told him who I was. He said 
he was half disposed to set his bull-dog 
at me, but he didn't; on the contrary, he 
at once bid me exchange my bachelor's 
quarters for the two chambers I at pre- 
sent occupy, and which remind me of the 
Arabian Nights. I have never seen any- 
thing like them ; the furniture of both is of 
ebony ; but the most curious part of the 
affair is, that they [are evidently designed 
for a lady. Imagine your Richard sleep- 
inff under a coverlet of real Brussels lace ! 
Everything in the house, however, is mag- 
nificent, or was so once, before it was dam- 
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aged by barbarous revel. Such orgies as 
I have witnessed to-night would seem in- 
credible, if I wrote them; the ^Modern 
Midnight Entertainment' of old Hogarth 
will supply you with the dramatis personce ; 
but the splendour of the surroundmgs im- 
mensely heightened the effect of it all. Ca- 
rew and his Mends might have sat for Alaric 
and his Goths carousing amid the wreck of 
the art-treasures of Rome. Nothing that 
he has affords him any satisfaction ; though, 
if it is of great cost, Chaplain Whymper tells 
me that he derives a momentary pleasure 
from its wilful damage. This man and one 
other are the only persons of intelligence 
about Carew; but even they have no in- 
fluence with him that can be depended on. 
If madness were always hereditary, indeed, 
I might consider myself doomed. You were 
right there, I own; but you must needs 
allow that in undertaking this adventure 
contrary to your advice, I have effected 
something. The chaplain is already spe- 
culating upon my future fortunes, and he 
knows his patron better than anybody. At 
all events, if I am turned out of doors to- 
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morrow (whicli I am aware is quite on the 
cards), I shall have three hundred pounds 
in my pocket, which Carew, with a * Catch 
that,' threw me in notes, exactly as you 
throw a chicken-bone to Dandy as he sits 
on Ms hind-legs, though I did not ' beg' for 
them, I do assure you. The immediate 
cause of my being invited hither was as 
follows [Here the writer described his ex- 
ploit with the stags]. This, with our match 
at fisticuffs by moonlight, had greatly in- 
clined Carew to favour me; yet, when 
the disclosure of my identity was made, I 
thought for a moment all my pains were 
lost. He resented the intrusion exceed- 
ingly ; but then he had himself invited me 
to be his guest, and he holds his word as 
good as his bond. Indeed, by what the 
chaplain tells me, it will soon be held some- 
thing better; for even his vast estate is 
crumbling away, acre by acre, beneath the 
load of lavish expenditure it has to bear. 
There must be much, however, at the worst, 
to be picked up among the debris of such a 
fortune. 

I am aware that it is in the last degree 
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improbable that Carew will be persuaded 
to make a will in anyhodxfs favour at pre- 
sent. He imagines, I think, that the whole 
world is made for his sole enjoyment — it 
almost might be so, for all he sees to the 
contrary — and never dreams that he will 
die. But it is also certain that he will die 
early; and more than likely that he will 
come to grief, when he has lost his nerve, 
in one or other of the mad exploits which 
he will be too proud to discontinue. Then 
will your Richard become the most assi- 
duous and painstaking of nurses that ever 
humoured crackbrained patient. But there, 
I have made a dozen programmes of what 
is to happen, and this is but a specimen. 
Who can tell? I may be heir of Crompton 
yet, or I may come back to you to-morrow 
like a bad penny, and with what the vulgar 
describe as a flea in my ear. 

It will not surprise you to learn that 
you are personally held in great disfavour 
here, though the chaplain (who has heard 
all from the Squire's lips) speaks of you 
with due respect. The last thing that is de- 
sired at Crompton is, of course, the return 
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of its lawful mistress. Carew himself is 
very bitter against you; which is doubtless 
owing to the good offices of grandmamma. 
The clock has just struck four, which bids 
me close this letter, though of all the Squire's 
guests, to judge by the wrangling that is 
going on in the library below -stairs, the 
first to retire will be your affectionate son, 

Richard Yorke. 

P.S. — I forgot to say that Carew made 
the most pointed inquiries as to whether I 
had any other profession than that of land- 
scape-painting. Would it not be strangely 
comical if he should bestir himself to get 
me some Civil appointment ! I almost 
fancied he must have been thinking of 
doing so, from some scraps of talk I heard 
him let fall at dinner. Curiously enough, 
by the bye, who should have been sitting 
at his right hand, but Frederick Chandos, 
Jack's brother ! — ' Good heaven!' (you will 
say), 'suppose it had been Jack himself;' 
however, it was not. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

HOW BENEDICT BECAME A BACHELOB. 

Notwithstanding the late hour at which 
Yorke retired to his sumptuous couch, he 
was up the next morning betimes. He was 
restless, and eager to explore the splendours 
of the house that had been so nearly his 
inheritance ; for it was not without a stub- 
bom contest that the law had deprived him 
of what he still believed to be his rights. 
Nor had Crompton, in his eyes (as we have 
hinted;, only the interest of Might-have- 
been ; it had that of Might-be also. If not 
absolutely sanguine, he was certainly far 
jfrom hopeless of fortune making him that 
great amends; at all events, while the op- 
portunity was afforded him, which he well 
knew might be lost for ever by his own 
imprudence, or through the caprice of an- 
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other, he resolved not to neglect it. It waa 
broad daylight, yet not a soul was stirring 
in all the stately place; nothing but the 
echo of his own footsteps, as he trod the 
corridor, and entered the great picture-gal- 
lery, met his attentive ear. The collection 
of old masters at Crompton was varied and 
valuable ; he could have spent hours among 
them with infinite pleasure, if the intoxi- 
cating thought that they all might be one 
day his own had not been present to mar 
their charms. He regarded them less as an 
admiring disciple, or a connoisseur, than as 
an appraiser. The homely life-scenes of Jan 
Stein, the saintly creations of Leonardo, the 
warmth of Rubens, and the stateliness of 
Vandyck, were all measured by one stand- 
ard — that of price. The contents of this 
one room alone, thought he, * represent no 
moderate fortune.' 

When his eye strayed to the tall win- 
dows, and rested on the wooded acres which 
owned in mad Carew a nominal master, the 
beauty of dale and upland touched him not 
at all. ' I wonder, now,' sighed he, ' how 
much of this is dipped?' It was a good 
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sign, he thought, that in one room he found 
a cabinet containing no less than fifty an- 
tique cameos ; for, if the pressure of pecuni- 
ary difficulty had really begun to be severe, 
the Squire would surely have parted with 
what must have been in his view useless 
lumber, and was so easily convertible into 
cash. The library offered a strange specta- 
cle : chairs thrown down, and broken glasses, 
bore witness to the wildness of last night's 
revel; the splendid carpet was strewn with 
the ends and ashes of cigars, and with packs 
of cards ; and on the table, scratched in all 
directions by the sharp spurs of fighting- 
cocks, still lay the dice and caster. The 
atmosphere was so heavy with the fumes 
of wine and smoke, that Yorke was glad to 
escape fi*om it, through a half-opened win- 
dow, into the morning air. 

How bright and fresh it was! How 
much there was of bracing enjoyment, of 
wholesome gaiety, in the mere breath of it ; 
how much of invigorating delight in the 
mere sight of the glittering turf, the beaded 
trees, to which the hoar-frost had lent its 
jewels! But such cheap luxuries are not 
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only unknown to those who are sleeping- 
off their debauch of the past night during 
the brightest hours of the day; they are 
also lost upon those who rise early in the 
mommg to foUow the strong drink of greed 
and envious expectation. Richard Yorke en- 
joyed them not, save that he felt his lungs 
play more freely. A couple of gardeners 
were at work upon the lawn, of one of whom 
he asked the way to the stables, the report 
of the completeness and perfection of which 
had often reached him. The house and its 
furniture — ^nay, the house and its inmates 
— ^were of less consequence, in the Squire's 
eyes, than the arrangements of his loose- 
boxes. The old dynasty of the Hou- 
hynyms was reestablished at Crompton; 
the horse bare sway, or was at least held 
in higher account than the human. The 
horse, the hound, the pheasant, the bag- 
fox, and fifthly, man, were there the gra- 
dations of rank; and a compound being — 
half- man, half- brute — was, by a not un- 
paralleled freak of fortune, the master of 
all. Carew had never fed his mares with 
human flesh ; but there was a legend that 
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ie had rubbed a friend over with aniseed, 
and offered that dainty morsel to his dogs. 
The victim was snatched away again, how- 
ever, by some officious underling, who justi- 
fied his interference upon the ground that 
the hounds would have been spoiled by such 
an indulgence; and the Squire had pardoned 
him. This was one of the stories about the 
Master of Crompton which divided the coun- 
try into those who believed them, and those 
who did not : but Walter Grange had told 
it to Richard as a characteristic fact. 

The stables were indeed a marvel, both 
of cleanliness and comfort, and if it had 
been possible by any arts of daintiness 
to make them coxcombs, such would Ca- 
rew's horses have become. They had look- 
ing-glasses in their own glossy coats, and 
yet it was not well for one of them to be 
an especial favourite with its master ; for it 
more than once happened that he would ride 
such so often and so long, that it fell under 
him, killed with kindness, overwhelmed with 
his oppressive favour. On such occasions, 
if the Squire happened to have been as de- 
voted as usual to his brandy-flask, he would 
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shed copious tears, which many instanced 
as a proof that he was neither selfish nor 
cold-hearted. 

The kennels were of vast proportions, 
hedged in by high palisades, through the 
interstices of which many a black muzzle 
now protruded, sniffing like ill-tempered 
women, or uttering shriU whines of despair. 
As Yorke, with his hands buried in his 
pockets, — for they were cold, though his 
head was too well provided with clustering 
hair to be conscious of the absence of a hat, 
— was contemplating this spectacle with 
cynical amusement, up strode the chaplain, 
wholesome and ruddy-looking. 

* You are up betimes, as Crompton hours 
go, Mr. Yorke. I hope such good habits 
will not be undermined by evil associatiotis. 
How I envy you your constitution, to be 
able to face this November mist with a bare 
head!' 

* Nay, parson,' rejoined the young man, 
^ you must have risen early yourself to know 
that there was a mist. It's clear enough now 
all round. I suppose our impatient friends 
yonder,' pointing to the kennel, where all 
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the dogs^ hearing the chaplain's voice, were 
»ow in full chorus, *will have their will 
this morning?' 

* Yes ; it is this pack s turn to hunt.' 

^ I wish, for your sake, Mr. Whymper, 
that there was only one pack,' obser\'ed 
Yorke, with good-natured earnestness. 

^Ah, you are referring to that foolish 
talk about the living last night. Poor Ryll 
is quite broken-hearted about it this morn- 
ing; and, in fact, he did do me an ill turn, 
though, I am sure, without intending it. It 
is the misfortune of a professed wit — ^and 
especially of a poor one — that he cannot 
afford to be silent.' 

^You take it more good-humouredly 
than I should,' said Yorke. ' I should be 
inclined to charge something for a joke 
made at my own expense, where the loss 
was so considerable.' 

' And yet you don't look of a very re- 
vengeful disposition,' returned the chaplain 
critically. 

' I have never experienced the feeling of 
revenge,' answered the young man frankly ; 
* but I know what it is to feel wronged, and 
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I think it is lucky that it is the law, and 
not an individual, that has done me the 
mischief; one can't have a vendetta against 
the law, you know. But, if it were a man, 
— ay, though he were my own flesh and 
blood, — ^he should pay for it; yes, seven- 
fold. I would not put up with injustice 
from any human being ; and where I could, 
if the law would not help me, I would right 
myself with the strong hand.' 

It was curious to see the effect which 
this objectless passion wrought upon the 
young man's face, and even figure. His 
lithe limbs seemed to grow rigid ; his right 
hand was clenched convulsively ; his hand- 
some Spanish countenance was lit up with 
a sort of dusky glow. 

' My dear young friend,' said the chap- 
lain quietly, ' my profession perhaps ought 
to suggest to me some serious arguments 
against the disposition which you so un- 
mistakably evince ; but I will confine my- 
self to saying, that such a temper as yours 
is not to be kept for nothing. It is only 
men in your father's position who can in- 
dulge themselves in such a luxury, I do 
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assure you. You'll come to grief with it 
some day.' 

Yorke laughed good-humouredly. ^ What 
must be, will be. Let us hope there wiU 
be no occasion for the display of my fire- 
works ! I suppose, what with his two packs 
of hounds and the rest of it, even my father 
will be brought to behave himself demurely 
sooner or later.' 

' I should like to see Carew demure,* 
said the chaplain smiling, ^although not 
reduced to that state by the extremities of 
poverty. Yes, as you say,' he added in a 
graver tone, ' the pace at which he has been 
going these twenty years has begun to tell 
on his fortune. But it is not the dogs 
that will ruin him (as they ruined poor 
Ryll, with his few thousands), nor yet his 
hunters. It is his racehorses on the Downs 
yonder that wiU bring him to his piece of 
bread.' 

' I suppose so,' said Yorke sighing, not 
so much on Carew's account as on his own ; 
*he backs a horse because it is his own. 
That is his confounded egotism.' 

* Your tie of relationship, Mr. Yorke, 
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does not, I perceive, make you blind to 
your father's foibles.' 

'Why should it?' rejoined the young 
man passionately. 'Am I to feel grateful 
to him for begetting me? What has he 
done to make me feel that I owe him 
aught? Do you suppose I thank him for 
being admitted here, unacknowledged, un- 
invited in my o^vn proper person? For 
being permitted to take my fill at the 
common trough along with his drunken 
swine ?' 

' Nay, my friend,' interposed the chap- 
lain cooUy ; ' the food and wine are of the 
best; and we should never scoff at good 
victual. If you have so proud a stomach, 
why are you here ? It embarrasses you to 
answer the question. Let me, then, shape 
the reply. " I have a sense of my own dig- 
nity," you would say, " far keener than have 
my father's flatterers and favourites; but^ 
on the other hand, I himiiliate myself for a 
noLUch greater stake." ' 

* I humiliate myself ?' reiterated the 
young man angrily. 

' You take money that is not very grace- 
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fully offered for your acceptance, my young 
friend,' said the chaplain quietly. 

' You saw him, did you ?' cried Richard, 
hoarse with shame and passion. 

' No, I did not ; but I heard him swear- 
ing at you at the hazard-table for having 
emptied his pockets ; and I am familiar 
with his mode of bestowing presents. You 
must forgive me, Mr. Yorke,' added Parson 
Whymper drily ; ' but you ought to know 
that when a man has lost his own self-re- 
spect, he is naturally averse to the profes- 
sion of independence in another.' 

^ If you deem yourself a dependent, Mr. 
Chaplain,' replied Yorke bitterly, ' you still 
permit yourself some frankness.' 

' Yes ; that is one of the few virtues 
which are practised at Crompton. You will 
find me speak the truth.' 

There was irony in Parson Whymper's 
tone ; and yet the young man felt that he 
was not the subject of its cynicism. Was 
it possible that this hard-drinking, hard- 
riding, hard-headed divine was scornful of 
himself and of his own degraded position? 
Yorke did not credit him with any such 
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4ine feeling. He had read of Swift at Tem- 
ple's, and could understand the great Dean's 
bitterness against a shallow master and his 
insolent guests ; but that a man should be- 
come despicable to himself was unintelligible 
to him. 

' Of course/ continued the chaplain, 
smiling at his evident bewilderment, ^I 
could have been as smooth-spoken as you 
please, my young friend; but I had esti- 
mated your good sense too highly to en- 
deavour to conciliate you by such vapid 
arts.' 

' I thank you,' said Yorke thoughtfully. 
' I hope you were right there ; I am sure, 
at least, that from your mouth I could hear 
home truths, which from another's would 
be very unpalatable. You are good enough 
to speak as though you would wish us to 
be friends. I am going to ask you, there- 
fore, to do me a favour.' 

^I will do an3rthing that lies in my 
power ; but do not, for your own sake, 
press me to influence your father — ' 

'No, no; it is not that,' broke in the 
other hastily. 'It lies with yourself to 
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grant my request. I wish to hear from 
you the true story of Carew's marriage with 
my mother.' 

* The Mie story ?' echoed Parson Whym- 
per. ^ Nay ; I cannot vouch for being pos- 
sessed of that. I have only heard it from 
your grandmother : the counsel for the pro- 
secution is scarcely a reliable authority for 
the facts of a case.' 

*And I have only heard the defence/ 
said Yorke. ^Let me now, for the first 
time, know what was urged upon the other 
side ; and so weightily,' the young man 
gloomily added, ' that it made my mother 
an outcast, and myself a disgraced and pen- 
niless lad. You see I know exactly what 
was the end of it all, so do not fear to 
shock me.' 

^ There can be no disgrace where one 
has not oneself to blame,' urged the chap- 
lain. 

* You think so ?' broke in the other bit- 
terly. 'What! not when one's mother is 
to blame, for instance? Well, please be- 
gm. 

* I had much rather not,' said the chap- 
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lain. ^ It would be much better for you to 
get the newspaper report of the case, — I 
can tell you the exact date, — and read both 
pro and con.' 

'No report was ever published, Mr, 
Whymper ; the case was heard with closed 
doors, or suppressed by Carew's influence. 
So much, perhaps, to judge by your face, 
the better for me.' 

* I think it would be better for you not 
to hear it, even now, Mr. Yorke,' returned 
the chaplain, not without a touch of ten- 
derness in his tone ; ' but if you insist upon 
it, come to my private room, and let us 
breakfast together first ; then we will have 
the story over our cigars. 

Accordingly, the two repaired to the 
apartment in question — a very snug one, 
on the ground floor, but so strewn with 
documents and letters, that it resembled a 
lawyer's sanctum. The morning meal — 
which, in the host's case, consisted of a 
game-pie and a tankard of strong ale — ^hav- 
ing been here dispatched, and their cigars 
lighted. Parson Whymper began as follows : 

* It must have been in the autumn of 
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1821 that Carew finally left school, the 
public school of Harton. He got into some 
difficulties with the authorities — ^refused, I 
believe, to apologise for some misdemean^ 
our — so that he had to be privately with- 
drawn — ^ 

'I beg your pardon there,' remarked 
Yorke hastily ; ^ he was expelled, as I hap- 
pen to know for certain.' 

* Very likely,' said the chaplain, slowly 
expelling the smoke from his lips ; * indeed, 
I should say most likely. But remember 
mine is professedly an ex parte statement. 
Mrs. Carew — I mean Mrs. Carew the elder 
— ^is solely responsible for it. Of course she 
softened down the facts against her son, 
and I have no doubt made compensation 
for so doing by highly colouring the of- 
fences of her daughter-in-law. I told you 
you would not like the story. Is it still 
your wish that I should proceed with it ?' 

^ Yes, yes,' said Yorke ; ' go on. I was 
a fool to interrupt you.' 

But the chaplain noticed that the young 
man held his open palm before his face, 
under pretence of shielding it from the fire, 
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and that his cheeks grew scarlet as the tale 
went on, nevertheless. 

^ Carew was not seventeen then, when 
he left school for the house of a gentleman 
of the name of Hardcastle, in Berkshire, as 
his private pupil. It was understood that 
he was to have his particular care and 
attention, but not his exclusive services. 
There were one or two other pupils, rather 
queer ones, as it would seem; but Mr. 
Hardcastle advertised in the newspapers for 
lads of position, but neglected education — 
young fellows, in short, who had proved 
unmanageable at home — and undertook to 
reform them by his system. It was no won- 
der, then, that Carew found some strange 
companions. The strangest of all, however, 
under the circumstances^ was surely the 
tutor's niece, Miss Hardcastle herself,' 

^Why strangest?' interrupted Yorke. 

'I think Mrs. Carew the elder meant 
to imply that this young lady, being pos- 
sessed of great physical advantages, should 
have been the last person selected by Mr. 
Hardcastle as his housekeeper and the com- 
panion of his pupils ; and the more so, since 
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he was well aware, as it afterwards turned 
out, that she had already succeeded in vic- 
timising (such was Mrs. Carew's expression) 
one of these very lads. That was years 
ago, it is true ; and it might well be ima- 
gined that a lady of the mature age of five- 
and-thirty might have outlived her charms; 
but in her particular case this was not so. 
Miss Hardcastle, as she was called, was still 
very beautiful, high-spirited, and an excel- 
lent horsewoman; she was also — if that 
had been necessary to obtain her purpose — 
well read and accomplished. Being clever, 
good-looking, and not easily shocked, how- 
ever, she was more than competent to se- 
cure the affections of young Carew. She 
was, nevertheless, as I have said, literally 
old enough to be his mother ; and the idea 
of the affair having been a love-match, in 
the usual sense of the expression, was sim- 
ply preposterous. That Miss Hardcastle 
was herself of this opinion seems evident 
from her having enjoined secrecy upon her 
youthful bridegroom. They lived together 
as man and wife under Mr. Hardcastle's 
roof for near six months before their mar- 
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riage was proclaimed. Then young Mrs. 
Carew took a bold step : she persuaded her 
husband to bring her to this house, under 
the roof of which his mother was then re- 
siding. But they did not come (as one 
might have imagined) in the fashion of two 
runaway lovers, who seek forgiveness for 
their youthful ardour with penitence and 
submission. The bridegroom was full of 
wild mirth at having at last done something 
seriously to astonish the world. He was 
fond of his mother, after his own fashion ; 
but so far from entreating her forgiveness, 
that he did not even perceive any particular 
necessity for conciliation. The bride was full 
of triumph ; she had not risked much, and 
she had won a great stake. It would have 
been better for her could she have borne 
her success with more modesty. Her mo- 
ther-in-law was transported with rage, which 
she was too wise to exhibit. She knew her 
son far better than his new wife did, and 
she felt that opposition was for the present 
hopeless; but she took counsel with her 
son's guardian, and bided her time. It 
•came at last, though very slowly. Carew 
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was devoted to his spouse for a whole- 
twelvemonth — a longer time than youth 
and beauty combined have ever enthralled* 
him since. Even when her tender tones — 
for she had the sweetest voice that ever 
woman possessed — ^failed to thrill him, and 
her queenly form to charm, he would prob-^ 
ably not have consented to take parfcagainst 
her, but for her own imprudence. She lost 
her temper with him upon a matter where 
it is difficult for the wisest of her sex to 
keep it — she grew jealous.' 

'Without cause?' inquired Yorke gloom- 
ily. His cigar had gone out, though he 
still held it between his white lips. 

' No, not without cause. That is a point, 
I fancy, about which my informant had her 
reasons for not being explicit.' 

'What!' cried the young man indig- 
nantly, ' she threw some one in her son's 
way to divert his attention from his lawful 
wife?' 

'Perhaps; I can't say for certain. I 
am not defending her, Mr. Yorke ; but re-^ 
member, she loved her son. She beheld 
him a victim to an artful woman. He was 
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not in her eyes as he is in mine, and per- 
haps in yours. He had, she argued, capa- 
bilities of good, an affectionate and trustful 
nature ; he was the hest 2)arti in the county, 
and had chosen his tutor's niece — a woman 
old enough to have borne him. Besides, 
she was not his lawful ^vife. The dowager 
had secretly taken legal opinion upon that 
matter, and was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to test it. It was essential for this 
that her son should desire his own free- 
dom ; and at last he did so. I have told 
you the occasion. In the whu4wind of her 
wrath, your mother told Carew some home 
truths; above all, let him know she de- 
spised him, and had inveigled him into 
marriage. He had no other name for her 
henceforth but Serpent.' 

* I know,' said Yorke. ' Go on.' 
' It was within two months of your birth 
that this quarrel took place. Had you 
been bom, and especially here at Cromp- 
ton, I think the rupture would never have 
happened. Your grandmother felt that too, 
and did her utmost to precipitate matters; 
and, as you know, she was successful. Her 
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daughter-in-law was compelled to leave the 
house, and an action was (commenced in 
an ecclesiastical court. The validity of the 
marriage wa^ contested on the ground of 
undue publication of the banns, both par- 
ties having a knowledge of the fact. I am 
a parson, you know, and this bit of law 
lies in my way. The bride appeared in 
the register as spinster, whereas she was 
the widow of an old pupil of her uncle's, 
whose surname you bear. It was not an 
easy victory by any means. The judge of 
the Consistory Court held that the inaccu- 
racy in question was insufficient to inva- 
lidate the ceremony ; but Carew, or rather 
your grandmother, appealed to the Court 
of Arches, and got the decision reversed. 
The marriage was therefore declared null 
and void. Very hard lines it was for you, 
Mr. Yorke; and — and that's the whole 
story.' 

* I thank you,' said the young man 
gravely. ^I can easily imagine that it 
might have been told by other lips in 
harsher terms.' 

They were silent for full a minute, Yorke 
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busying himself with the titles of the docu- 
ments upon the table, 'written out in the 
chaplain's sprawling hand. 

* Your mother must be a most remark- 
able woman,' observed the latter thought* 
fully. * Is she still young-looking for her 
age ?' 

* Yes, very. — ^What a queer docket is 
here! '^ Tin Mine. Befused^ What does 
that mean ?' 

'It is an application from one Treve- 
thick, an innkeeper, to purchase a disused 
mine at Gethin, on the west coast of Corn- 
wall, which Carew has declined. Two thou- 
sand pounds was offered on the nail, a sum 
far beyond its value; but it is one of his 
crazes that his property there is very valu- 
able — and it's evident that this Trevethick 
thinks so too — whereas it is only pictur- 
esque. For grandeur of position, Gethin 
Castle, or rather what is left of it, for it is 
a ruin, is indeed unequalled. You should 
take your sketch-book down there some 
day. May I ask, by the bye, are you only 
an amateur in that way, or a professional T 

*I am an artist by profession. I live 
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by my pencil, save for what my mother 
allows me out of Carew's pittance. That 
is small enough, you know. Hollo, there 
are the hounds coming round to the front ! 
I suppose Carew and the rest of them will 
soon be in the saddle ?' 

* And you have never made money by 
any other means?' pursued the chaplain 
thoughtfully. 

* Never. Why do you ask ?' 

* Well, it seemed so strange that a lad 
like you should find purchasers for his 
works,' returned the chaplain carelessly. 
* The picture-gallery here will be of service 
to you, no doubt?' 

' Yes. I shall get my education at 
Crompton, if I get nothing else,' said Yorke ; 
' and indeed, as I have no desire to peril 
my neck out hunting, I shall set to work 
at once. Good-morning, Mr. Chaplain, and 
many thanks.' And with a nod and a 
smile, the young man left the room. 

Parson Whymper looked after him with 
a grave face. ' I wonder whether Fane 
was right,' he muttered. ' He seemed quite 

Tve ; though, 'tis true, he owed him a 
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grudge for potting him at pool. There 
was something wrong too in that young 
fellow's face as he said "Never," when I 
asked him whether he had ever gained 
money by other means. If he lied, the 
Ijdng must have come from the mother's 
side. That woman must be a marvel. Well, 
I'm sorry ; for I should have liked Richard 
Yorke to have had his chance here.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



IN BLOOMSBURY. 



It was the evening of the day after Yorke 
had listened to his own biography, and 
night had long fallen upon the shivering 
woods of Crompton ; the rain fell heavily 
also upon roof and skylight with thud and 
splash. It was a wretched, night even in 
town, where man has sought out so many 
inventions to defy foul weather and the 
powers of darkness. The waste-pipes could 
not carry off the water from the houses 
fast enough, choke and gurgle as they 
would ; the contents of the gutters over- 
flowed the streets ; and wherever the gas- 
lights shone, was reflected a damp glimmer. 
In a large room on the ground-floor of Ru- 
pert-street, Bloomsbury, sat a woman writ- 
ing, and undisturbed by the dull beating 
of the rain without. She often raised her 
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head, intermitted her occupation, and ap- 
peared to listen ; but it was to the voices 
of her past that she was giving heed, and 
not to the ceaseless patter of the rain. 
What power they have with us, those 
voices! While they speak to us, we hear 
nothing else ; we know of nothing that is 
taking place ; there is no present at all ; 
we are living our life again. If purely, so 
much the better for us ; if vilely, viciously, 
there is no end to the contaminating asso- 
ciation. It is to escape this that some men 
work, and others pray. The furniture of 
the room was peculiar to the neighbour- 
hood: massive, yet cheap. It had been 
good once; but long before it came into 
the hands of her who now owned it. There 
was the round bulging looking-glass ; the 
sideboard was adapted for quite a magnifi- 
cent show of plate and tankards — only 
there were none; a horse-hair sofa, from 
which you would have seen the intestines 
protruding, had it not been for the con- 
tinuous gloom. If the sun ever visited 
Kupert-street, it shone on the other side of 
the way. On the mantelpiece were two of 
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those huge shells, in which the tropic deep 
is ever murmuring. Who that has taken 
lodgings in London does not know them ? 
Who has not sometimes forgotten the com- 
monplaces of his life in listening to those 
cold lifeless lips ? If you take them up on 
their own tropic shore, they Avill tell you 
of the roar of London streets. 

There were two articles in the room, 
however, which were peculiar to itself. 
The one was a human skull — to all appear- 
ance, the same as all other skulls the virtue 
of which has gone out of them, though it 
had once belonged to no common man. 
The second object could still less be termed 
an ornament than the first, although it was 
a picture. It depicted a woman of fright- 
ful aspect, having but one eye, and a hare- 
lip ; she was standing up, and appeared to 
be declaiming or dictating; while an old 
cripple, at a table beside her, took down 
her words in writing. If you had gone all 
over the rest of the house — and it was a 
large one — ^you would have found nothing 
else remarkable, or which did not smack of 
Bloomsbury. It was indeed nothing but a 
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lodging-house, and the room we have de- 
scribed was the private apartment of its 
mistress. She might consult her own pri- 
vate taste, she considered, in her own room, 
else the skull and the picture occasionally 
rather shocked ' the daintier sense' of the 
new lodgers, to whom the landlady gave 
audience in this apartment. She is as 
little like a lodging-house keeper, to look 
at, as can be imagined. Her cheeks are 
firm and fresh -coloured, her teeth white 
and shining, her eyes quite bright, and hp 
hands plump. To one who knows her age, 
as we do — she is fifty-three — she looks like 
an old woman who has found . out the se- 
cret of perpetual youth, but has kept it for 
her own use, as, in such a case, every 
woman probably would do. There is only 
one piece of deception in her appearance : 
her black hair, which clusters over her 
forehead like a girls, is dyed of that colour : 
it is in reality as white as snow. By lamp- 
light, as you see her now, she might be a 
woUian of five-and-twenty, penning a letter 
to her love. But she is, in fact, 'writing to 
her son ; for it is Mrs. Yorke. . Writing to 
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him, but not thinking of him, surely, when 
she frowns as now, and leans back in her 
chair with that menacing and angry look. 
No ; her anger is not directed against him^ 
although he has left her and home, long 
since, upon an adventure of which she dis- 
approved. 

*You will gain nothing for yourself, 
Richard,' was her warning ; ' and perhaps 
may wreck even my scanty fortunes.' But, 
as we know, her son had taken his own 
way (as he was wont to do), and had so 
far prospered. She was writing a reply to 
the letter she had received from hun from 
Crompton that very morning, and the task 
was one that naturally evoked some bitter 
memories. 

* So he put him in the ebony chamber, 
did he T they ran on. * Ay, that was my 
room once. What a pretty chime that 
serpent- clock had! and how often have 
I heard it in the early morning as I lay 
there — alone I If it had not been for that 
hateful woman, I might have been listen- 
ing to it now ! He seems as mad as ever, 
by Dick's account, and, I do not doubt, as 
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brutal and as selfish ! And yet it was he 
that suffered, lie that was wronged, he that 
was to be pitied ! His wife was the adven- 
turess, forsooth! who deserved all she got. 
these men, these men, that treat us as 
they please, because they are so sure of 
sympathy, even from our fellow-slaves and 
sisters !' 

She bent again to her occupation, but 
only for a minute. ' All this is labour in 
vam, Dick,' muttered she, laying down her 
pen ; ' the luck is gone both from you and 
from me. If I were thirty years younger, 
indeed, and might have my chance once 
more, I would tame your father yet. I 
ought to have beaten his meek-faced mo- 
ther out of doors ; I ought to have trained 
his bold-eyed girl to work my will with 
him. She should have been my accom- 
plice, and not hers; but now, what boots 
it that old age has spared me? Yonder 
is the only woman' — she looked towards 
the picture — * who has found a way to win 
mankind, save as their toy ; my reign has 
been longer than that of most ; but it is 
over.' She rose, and, holding up the lamp, 
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surveyed herself, with a mocking face, in 
the round glass. ' And this was once Jane 
Hardcastle, was it ? This was her face, and 
this her figure! No drunkard, staggering 
home through such a night as this, could 
take me for her now ! She had wits too ; 
and better for me had I lost them with all 
the rest ; then I should not have the sense 
to be so bitter ! What a future she must 
once have had before her, if she had but 
known what men were made of ! It is 
only when too late that such women dis- 
cover what they have missed. This mad 
Carew was tinder to a flash of these bright 
eyes; and the fool Yorke, except in his 
wild creeds, as pliant as a hazel twig. I 
used to think yonder woman was an idiot, 
because she believed in a place of torment ; 
but she was right there. — ^Yes, Joanna,' she 
continued, apostrophising the picture, 'I'm 
compelled to confess that you are right ; 
for being in hell, it is idle to deny its ex- 
istence.' 

She placed the lamp once more upon 
the table, yet did not seat herself beside it, 
but walked hastily up and down the room. 
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^To be young no more; to be poor and 
powerless ; to have no hope in this world, 
nor belief in a better ; to have lost even 
belief in oneself — is not that to be in 
Gehenna? I am punished for my sins, 
men say. Hypocrites, liars ! Why is not 
he punished? Why is he proud, and strong, 
and prosperous ? Sins ? If Judgment-day 
should come to-morrow, my soul would be 
as pure as snow beside that man's ; ay, and 
beside most men's ! Joanna here knew that 
— ^I suppose by inspiration ; for how else 
should she ?— What's that ?' 

Amid the pelting of the rain, which had 
increased within the last few hours rather 
than diminished, the pulling of the house- 
bell could be heard. Mrs. Yorke drew 
forth her watch — a jewelled trinket of ex- 
quisite beauty, one of the few relics of her 
palmy time. ' Past midnight^' she mur- 
mured, *and all the lodgers are within. 
Who can it be ?' 

The bell pealed forth again. 

She went into the hall, where the gas 
was burning, and unlocked the door. At 
the same time somebody flung himself 
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violently against it, but the chain was 
up. 

' Who is it ?' inquired she ; and it was 
strange, at such a moment, to hear how 
very soft and musically she spoke, although, 
when talking to herself a while ago, her 
tones had been harsh and bitter as her 
mood. 

^It is I, mother,' returned the voice 
from outside. 

She unhitched the chain, and let him 
in. ' I knew it would be so, Dick,' said she 
quietly. 

Richard was pale and haggard, and 
shone from head to foot with the rain, 
which poured off his waterproof coat in 
streams. 

*You were right, mother,' said he, as 
he kissed her cheek. ' No reproaches : let 
me have food and fire.' 

She brought him socks and slippers, 
made a cheerful blaze, and set cold meat 
and spirits upon the table. 

He ate voraciously, and drank his hot 
brandy-and-water, while Mrs. Yorke worked 
busily at an antimacassar, in silence. 
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' You are not disappointed at seeing 
me, that's one thing, mother ?' 

* No : read that.' She pushed across to 
him the letter she had been writing to him 
that evening, and pointed to this sentence : 
* You have my good wishes, but not my 
hopes — I have no hopes. I shall be sur- 
prised if I do not have you back again 
before the week is out.' 

* Just so,' said the young man cynically. 
' You have the pleasure, then, which your 
dear friend Joanna there never enjoyed, of 
seeing your own prophecy accomplished; 
and I, for my part, have three hundred 
pounds to solace myself with, for what haa 
certainly been a disappointment.' 

' I am glad you are so philosophic, Dick. 
It is the best thing we can be, if we can't 
be religious. How did it all happen ?' 

' I scarcely know the plot (for there was 
a plot), but only the denouement. I had 
offended a certain Mr. Fane, toady-in-ordin- 
ary to Frederick Chandos.' 

*Ah!' cried Mrs., Yorke, shaking her 
head. 

*Yes; you were right again, mother, 
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there — ^the whole affair is a tribute to your 
sagacity, if you will only permit me to nar- 
rate it to you. I say that this fellow Fane, 
when walking with his patron's brother, 
stupid Jack, had me pointed out to him in 
town one day as the man who had " pulled 
him through," as Jack called it. Can you 
imagine how even such a fool as he could 
have been so mad ? It was an act of sui- 
cide, which, so far as I know, fools never 
commit. Well, Fane was pretty certain of 
the identity of your humble servant, which 
he was, moreover, anxious to establish, be- 
cause I had beaten him at pool, and given 
him the rough side of my tongue.' 

' 0, Dick, Dick, have skilful hand and 
ready speech been only given you to make 
enemies ?' 

Eichard laughed, and lighted a cigar. 

* Well, sometimes, mother, the most pru- 
dent of us are carried away by our own 
genius. I am told that even you, for in- 
stance, lost your temper upon a certain oc- 
casion down at Crompton — ^gave a "piece 
of your mind" to my father, which, it seems, 
he took as a sample of the whole of it. — 
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There, don't be angry; the provocation, it 
must be allowed, was in your case greater 
than mine ; but then you pique yourself on 
your self-control ! However, this Fane did 
hate me, and told the chaplain of his sus- 
picions; the good parson was my friend, 
however, and all might have gone well, but 
for this oaf — this idiot Jack — coming down 
to Carew's in person. He could never get 
any coin out of " Fred," it appears, by let- 
ter ; or, perhaps he could not write ! But 
there he was in the big drawing-room when 
I went in last night, and Carew saw his jaw 
drop at the sight of me. He had not the 
sense to shut it even afterwards, though I 
told him he had made a mistake, and gave 
him every chance. I could have persuaded 
him, indeed, out of his own identity — and 
much more mine — only that he appealed to 
Fane; and then the game was up. It would 
have made me laugh, had I not been so 
savage. Carew turned us both out of the 
house together. His love of truth would 
not permit him, it seems, to harbour us. 
So Jack and I went to the inn, played 
Scarte all night, and parted the best of 
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friends this morning. But I'll be even with 
that fellow Fane — ^yes; by heaven, I will, 
if it's a score of years hence !' 

Perhaps the Ught satiric tone which the 
young man had used throughout hia narra- 
tive was little in accordance with the feel- 
ings which really agitated him; but at aE 
events, his last few words were full of malig- 
nant passion. 

*Be even, Dick, by all means, with every- 
body,' observed Mrs. Yorke coolly, *but 
do not indulge yourself in revenge. Re- 
venge is like a game at battledore, wherein 
one can never tell who will have the last hit.^ 

'At the same time, it is one of those 
few luxuries which those who have least to 
lose can best afford,' said Richard, with the 
air of a moralist. 

^ It is not cheap, however, even to them,* 
returned Mrs. Yorke, still busy with her 
antimacassar. ' It may cost one one's life, 
for instance.' 

'And what then?' inquired Richard 
carelessly. 

' Nobody knows " what then,'' Dick. 
Our fanatic yonder had one opinion; our 
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philosopher there' — she pointed to the skull 
— * another. Both of them know by this 
time, and yet cannot tell us. It is the one 
case where the experience of others cannot 
benefit ourselves.' 

This subject had no charms for Richard. 
When we are what is vulgarly called * in 
the sulks,' and displeased (if we were to 
own it) with the system of universal govern- 
ment in this world, the next seems of but 
little importance. There may be a miscar- 
riage of justice (that is, a thwarting of our 
particular wishes) even there. Perhaps Mrs. 
Yorke was aware that her son's clouded 
face did not portend religious or metaphy- 
sical speculation, for she abruptly changed 
the subject. 

^ And what are you going to do, Dick, 
now that this Crompton plan has failed ?' 

He did not answer, but stood with his 
back to the fire, moodily stroking his silken 
moustache. 

^Richard' — she rose, and placed her 
plump white hand upon his shoulder — 4t 
is very, very seldom that I ask a favour of 
you, but I am about to do so now. Pro- 
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mise me that you will never again under- 
take for another what you undertook for 
this man Chandos,' 

He laughed, as he had laughed before, 
in bitter fashion. 'Why not? It was 
fifty pounds down, and apparently no risk ; 
that is, no risk from the law, which has 
omitted to provide for the contingency. 
Next to being above the law, is surely to be 
ahead of it. Besides, I am really a public 
benefactor. Without my help, the state 
would already have been deprived of the 
services of four young gentlemen, all of ex- 
cellent families. Of course, such a calling 
has its disadvantages. It is very difficult to 
obtain clients : the offer of one's valuable 
assistance is liable to be declined uncivilly 
— ^it requires the talents of a diplomatist to 
convey it without offence — still, I possess 
those talents. Again, undoubtedly the pro- 
fession is in itself temporary, can never be 
permanent ; but then, has not nature espe- 
cially favoured me for it, after my mother's 
model ? Shall I not be a boy at forty, and 
blooming at fifty-three ? The idea of you 
being fifty-three, mother !' 
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As they stood together side by side, it 
seemed indeed impossible that this young 
man could be her son, far less the offspring 
of her middle age. She smiled upon him 
sadly, patting his handsome cheek. ' And 
is my Richard so fuU-grown a man,' said 
she, ^as to flatter, and not to grant?' It 
was impossible to imagine a more^winsome 
voice, or a more tender tone. 

* Nay, mother ; I will promise, if you 
please,' said the young fellow, kissing her. 
'And now, let us divide this Crompton 
spoil together.' He pulled out his purse and 
counted the contents. 'There is Carew's 
three hundred, a few pounds I won at pool, 
and dull Jack's I U for twenty — worth 
perhaps five. Come, we two are partners 
in the game of life, you know, and must 
share alike.' 

' No, Dick, no,' returned his mother 
tenderly ; ' it is enough for me to see you 
win.' She shut the purse, and forced it 
back into his unwilling hand, ' Some day, 
I trust, you will sweep away a great stake 
— ^though not as you gained this.' 

' Ah, you mean an heiress I You thmk 
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that every woman must needs fall in love 
with me, because you have done so, mother.' 

His rage and bitterness had vanished, as 
though by magic ; her tone and touch had 
spirited them away. 

* Perhaps I do, dear. Go to bed, and 
dream of one. You must be very tu^d. I 
ought not to say that I am glad to see you 
back, Dick ; yet how can I help it ?' 



CHAPTER X. 



OVER THE EMBERS. 



It was one of the peculiarities of Jane Yorke 
that she took but little sleep. The house- 
hold had long retired, and she put the re- 
mains of her son's meal away with her own 
hands, then sat down by the fire, thinking. 
She had more subjects for thought than 
most women; her life had been eventful, 
her experience strange. We know what her 
second husband — ^the man who repudiated 
her and her child — ^had been and was. Her 
first husband had been scarcely less remark- 
able. Leonard Yorke was a young man of 
respectable family, and of tolerable means. 
His parents were dead, and his relatives 
and himself had parted company early. 
They were sober steady people, connected 
with the iron trade ; a share in their house 
of business at Birmingham, carried on in 
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the names of his two uncles, was the only 
tie between hiin and them, save that of kin- 
ship. They were strong Unitarians, strong 
political economists, strong in their rugged 
material fashion every way. They did not 
know what to do with a nephew who was a 
religious zealot and thought all the world 
was out of joint; and they had characteris- 
tically sought for assistance in the adver- 
tising columns of the Times. Mr. Hard- 
castle therein proclaimed himself as having 
a specialty for the reduction and reform of 
intractable young gentlemen, and they had 
consigned Leonard to his establishment. It 
was the best thing that they could think 
of — for they were genuinely conscientious 
men — and they did not grudge the money, 
though the tutor s terms were high. 

Jane was then a very young girl — so 
young, indeed, that parents and guardians 
would scarcely have taken alarm had they 
been aware of her being beneath the same 
roof with their impressionable charges ; and 
she was childish-looking, even for her ten- 
der years. Leonard Yorke, gentle and good- 
humoured, was moved with compassion to* 
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wards the orphan girl, as guileless-eyed as 
a saint in a picture ; he pitied her poverty, 
and, still more, the worldly character of 
her uncle and her surroundings. She was 
wholly ignorant of the spiritual matters 
which engrossed his being, and yet so will- 
ing to be taught. She sat at his feet, and 
listened by the hour to the outpourings of 
his fervid zeal. If she did not understand 
them, she was in no worse position than 
himself His tongue was fluent ; his words 
were like a lambent flame playing with 
some indestructible material. His mind was 
weak, and devoted to metaphysical specu- 
lations — ^mysticisms; the arcana coelestia of 
Swedenborg was Holy Writ to him. He 
believed in three heavens, and their oppo- 
sites. Jane's endeavours were directed to 
make him believe in a fourth heaven. Child- 
like and immature in appearance, she was 
in character exceedingly precocious. Her 
intelligence was keen and practical. In very 
early years it had been instilled into her 
that her future welfare would depend upon 
her own exertions, and she never forgot 
the lesson. 

VOL. I. M 
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Her uncle was very generous to her ; but 
he was not the man to have saved money 
for his own offspring, if he had had any, 
and far less for his niece ; he spent every 
shilling of his income. Little Jane would 
secretly have preferred to receive in hard 
cash the sums which he lavished upon her 
in indulgences; she would have dispensed 
with her pony, and kept a steed in the 
stable for herself of another sort. The rainy 
day was certain to come some time or other 
to her, and she would have liked to have 
made provision for it ; a difficult matter for 
most of us, and for her impossible. She 
was wise enough, even then, to know how 
Uncle Hardcastle would have received any 
suggestion of a prudential nature, and she 
held her tongue. 

In Leonard Yorke, if she did not com- 
prehend his doctrine of ^perpetual subsist- 
ence,' she perceived a provision for her 
future. At one-and-twenty, indeed, he made 
his pupil his wife, to the astonishment 
rather than the scandal of the neighbour- 
hood. They opined that it was only in the 
Eaat, or in royal families who wedded by 
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proxy, that brides ran so young. Jane 
Hardcastle, however, was in reality eighteen 
years of age. 

Yorke Brothers of Birmingham had no- 
thing to say against the match, but they 
objected to a Swedenborgian partner in the 
iron trade, and bought their nephew at a 
fair price out of the business. They did 
not offer to take him back again, when, five 
years later, he became a true believer in 
the faith of Mary Joanna Southcott and the 
coming of the young Shiloh. This lady, 
whose portrait, with that. of her sphituaJ 
amanuensis, hung in Mrs. Yorke's sitting- 
room, had been her only rival in the aflFec- 
tions of her husband. She had not been 
jealous of her upon that account, feeling 
pretty certain, perhaps, that the 'affinity' 
between them was Platonic; but she had 
rather grudged the money with which he 
had so lavishly relieved the * perplexities' of 
'the handmaid.' The amanuensis used to 
issue I U's at Joanna's dictation, to be 
paid with enormous interest Hereafter, and 
Leonard Yorke was always ready to dis- 
count her paper. There was no one that 
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subscribed more munificently than he did 
towards the famous ' cradle,' or looked more 
devoutly for its expected tenant. Even 
when that long-looked-for 19th of October 
had come and gone without sign, and two 
months later his poor deluded idol passed 
away into that future with which she had 
been so rashly familiar, he was faithful to 
her yet, and kept the ' seal' which she had 
given him— his passport to the realms of 
bliss — as his dearest treasure. He had 
scarcely any other 'effects' by that time; 
for, actuated by his too fervent faith, he 
had been living upon the principal of his 
fortune ; and at five-and-thirty years of age 
Mrs. Yorke found herself a widow, with a 
stock of varied experience indeed, but not 
much more of worldly wealth than she had 
had to start with. It was hard, after half a 
lifetime, to resume the same semi-relative 
semi-dependent position under her uncle's 
roof which she had occupied before; but 
no better offered itself, and she was glad to 
accept it. Her natural attractions were still 
wondrously preserved to her ; and perhaps 
on the occasion of her second nuptials (and 
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the fact of her first was carefully concealed), 
her age excited less astonishment than her 
youth had done in the former instance. 

Yet now at fifty-three, this woman, as 
remarkable for her talents as for her beauty, 
and who, if but for a brief period, had once 
stood ' on fortune's crowning slope,' found 
herself with little beyond a bare subsistence, 
which she received without gratitude from 
the hands of Carew. What she derived from 
her lodging-house defrayed the somewhat 
lavish expenditure of her son Richard. She 
was far, however, from complaining of his 
extravagances. She wished him to live like 
a gentleman, and not to soil his hands with 
ignoble pursuits. She felt a genuine plea- 
sure — only known to mothers — ^in gathering 
toilsomely together what she knew he would 
lightly spend. She was for the present 
amply repaid by the reflection, that her 
Dick was as handsome and well-appointed a 
young fellow as was to be seen in London, 
with an air and manner that would become 
a prince. It was only a question of time, 
she thought, when the princess should ap- 
pear, be captivated, and raise him to the 
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sphere for which she had taken care to fit 
him. In the mean time, it was only natural 
that he should enjoy himself after the man- 
ner of other youth of great expectations. 
She was not averse to his dissipations ; for 
in them, indeed, lay his best chance of get- 
ting acquainted with young men of this 
class ; nor, so far, had she been disappointed. 
It would be surprising to many a stately 
Paterfamilias to learn how easily acquaint- 
anceship, and even friendship, is contracted 
with his male offspring, if they be among 
the pleasure-seekers of the town. A young 
man of good address and exterior, with 
plenty of money in his pocket, does not re- 
quire introduction. The club door soon flies 
open to him, but not that of the home. 
Richard was on tolerably intimate terms 
with Chandos and other young men of the 
same class; but he had never been intro- 
duced to their sisters. It was here that 
Mrs. Yorke made her mistake ; she thought 
she understood society because she had 
studied two exceptional phases of it. There 
is nobody more short-sighted than the Bo- 
hemian, who imagines he is a citizen of the 
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world ; his round of life may have no fence 
in the shape of convention, yet it is often 
very limited, and it is outside every other. 

Mrs. Yorke judged of all men by her 
knowledge of her late husband and of Ca- 
rew, and of women by herself. If it had 
not been for the artificialities of society, she 
might have been right ; but they are power- 
ful, and she knew little about them. In 
some matters she was exceedingly sagacious. 
She did not entertain the alarm which 
would have been felt by some mothers, with 
respect to her son's morals, probably ex- 
posed to some danger by his mode of life ; 
perhaps she had not their scruples ; and 
yet it is strange to see how light those 
weigh, even with our severest matrons, when 
any question of ' position' is in the other 
scale ; they will not only permit their sons 
to herd with roiih — ^provided they are per- 
sons of distinction — ^but even accept them 
for their sons-in-law. Mrs. Yorke, being 
daughterless, had no temptation to commit 
this latter crime ; but she was not displeased 
to imagine her Kichard a man of gallantry ; 
he would in that case be less likely to fall a 
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victim to undowered charms. *It is not 
your man-about-town who sacrifices his 
future in a love-match,' was her reflection. 
On the other hand, no one knew better 
than herself what an easy prey to woman's 
wiles is a young gentleman without experi- 
ence. It was for this reason, as well as be- 
cause she loved to have her boy about her, 
that she had opposed Richard's going to 
Breakneckshire. She knew Carew too well 
to hope that he would ever take into favour 
a son of hers, and she distrusted the coun- 
try, with its opportunities for insnaring 
youth into matrimonial engagements. Thirty 
years ago, in a fortnight of village life toge- 
ther, she would have backed herself to have 
got a promise of marriage out of the Pope ; 
and she did not believe this to be one of the 
lost arts among young persons of her sex. 

Thus, Mrs. Yorke had strained every 
nerve to get the necessary funds to make 
town-life pleasant to her son, and yet she 
had not succeeded. It was not so much 
that he found his allowance insufficient, for 
he had various means of supplementing it, 
one of them (at which we have already 
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hinted) a strange one enough ; but the way- 
ward fit was on him that takes so many of 
us in the early dawn of manhood ; he was 
restless and eager for change, and the les- 
sons which his mother had caused him to 
receive in landscape-painting furnished hun 
with an excuse for wandering. She had 
had him taught to sketch, because it was a 
likely sort of accomplishment to aid the 
scheme of life which she had planned for 
him ; and he had taken up with the art 
more seriously than with anything else. 
But it was not in Richard's nature to apply 
himself with assiduity to any pursuit. Such 
callings as lay within his means and oppor- 
tunities, he was incapacitated for by educa- 
tion and temper. He could not have occu- 
pied any subordinate position that required 
respectful behaviour — submission to the will 
of a master. He had had to put the great- 
est restraint upon himself during his brief 
residence at Crompton, and it was more 
than doubtful if he could have maintained 
his position there as a dependent in any 
case. He was gentle and good-humoured, 
genial and agreeable, when pleased ; but he 
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had that personal pride which is as stubborn 
as any haughtiness of descent, and infinitely 
more inflammable. It was no idle brag, 
when he told the Crompton chaplain that 
he would put up with injustice from no 
man (if he could help it), and would repay 
his wrong- doer sevenfold (if he got the 
chance). His sense of right was very acute, 
especially as respected himself All his pas- 
sions were strong. Much of this might pro- 
bably be said of any young gentleman of 
position accustomed to have his own way ; 
lads of spirit (who can afford it) do not put 
up with slights; young noblemen, in mo- 
ments of exhilaration, may even ' pitch into' 
policemen; and generally, where there is 
no temptation to offend, much is forgiven. 
The danger in Richard Yorke's case was 
that his position was far from assured, while 
he had done some things which might prove 
great obstacles to his ever winning one. 
He had all the sensitiveness and impati- 
ence of one bom to fortune — without the 
money. 

Mrs. Yorke was too wise a woman not 
to be acquainted with her son's character. 
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Her love for him was very great — as great 
and disinterested as that with which the 
most religious and well-principled of women 
regard their offspring — ^but it did not blind 
her to his faults. Her experience of life 
had not led her to expect perfection ; her 
standard of morals was of very moderate 
height, and Dick came fully up to it ; yet 
she felt that her son was headstrong, im- 
pulsive, and occasionally ungovernable. He 
had taken his own line in respect to his 
dealings with Chandos and with others, in 
spite of her urgent entreaties. Her oppo- 
sition, though fruitless, had indeed been so 
strenuous, that the subject was a sore one 
between them; and had the opportunity 
been less palpable, she would scarcely have 
ventured to revert to it that night. She 
had done so, however, and carried her point. 
He had passed his word to her that he 
would undertake no more such hazards, and 
Dick's word was as steadfast as Carew's. He 
was aimless and indolent; but as a mean 
man, who brings himself to perform some 
act of munificence, will effect it unsparingly, 
or a selfish man, ' when he is about it,' will 
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be all self-abnegation ; so, when he had 
made up his mind, his determination was 
rock. Mrs. Yorke then felt sure of her son 
so far, and rejoiced at it ; but she was dis- 
turbed about him on other accounts. Per- 
haps, notwithstanding her assertion to the 
contrary, she may have had some scanty 
hopes of her son's success at Crompton ; or 
perhaps his want of it placed before her for 
the first time the gigantic obstacles that lay 
in his social path. Were the times which 
she had known really gone by, wherein per- 
sonal beauty, and youth, and grace of man- 
ner could win their way to any height ? Or 
did she misjudge her own sex, while so 
sagacious an observer of the other? Her 
Dick was still very young ; but his appear- 
ance should surely have done something for 
him even now ; yet hitherto it had won him 
nothing but friendships of doubtful value, 
one of which, indeed, had just done him infi- 
nite hurt. Were girls with fortunes, then, as 
prudent and calculating as those who were 
as penniless as she had been ? It did not 
strike her that they were infinitely more 
unapproachable; or rather, such was her 
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estimation of her son's attractions, that she 
thought he had only to be seen in his Opera- 
stall, to become the magnet of every female 
heart. Had she been mistaken altogether 
in her plan for his future ? 

As she sat over the dropping embers of 
the fire, while the ceaseless rain huddled 
against the pane without, a terrible vision 
crossed her mind. She saw her son, no 
longer young, wan with dissipation and ex- 
cess, peevish and fretting for the luxuries 
which she herself, old and decrepit, could 
no longer procure for him. She even heard 
a voice reproaching her as the cause of their 
common ruin : ' Why did you humour me, 
woman, when I should have been corrected? 
Why did you bring me up to beggary, as 
though I had been a prince? — ^why have 
taught me nothing whereby I could now at 
least earn my daily bread ? Why did you 
let me lavish in my youth the money which, 
frugally husbanded, might now have sup- 
ported us in comfort? Why did you do 
all this — ^you who were so boastful of your 
worldly wisdom?' For a moment, so great 
was her mental anguish, that she almost 
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looked her age — not that the picture had 
any terrors for herself, but on her son's ac- 
count alone. She may not have been peni- 
tent, as good folks are, but her heart was 
full of another's woe, and had no room left 
for one selfish regret. She had (in her 
vision) ruined both; but it was only for 
dear Dick that her tears fell. If the guar- 
dian angel, which is said to watch for a 
time by every one of us, had not given up 
his disappointing vigil at poor Mrs. Yorke's 
elbow, a tremor of delight then stirred him 
limb and wing. Nay, perhaps in the Great 
Day, when all our plans shall be scrutinised, 
whether they have been carried out or not, 
this poor, impotent, fallacious one, which 
worldly Mrs. Yorke had formed for her son's 
future, will stand, perchance, when others 
which recommend themselves better to hu- 
man eyes have toppled down, because built 
on the rotten foundations of self. There 
will certainly be many worse ones. She did 
not propose to sell her offspring, as match- 
making mothers do, to evil bidders. In her 
doting thought, her Dick would make any 
woman happy as his wife. At all events, 
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right or wrong, judicious or otherwise, her 
scheme must now be adhered to ; it was too 
late to take up with any other. The vision 
of its failure had faded away, and she could 
think the matter out with her usual calm- 
ness. 

The gray dawn creeping through the 
shutter-chinks found her thinking still ; but 
ere the dull sounds of awakening life were 
heard above-stairs, and before the coming 
of the sleepy slatternly maid to ' do the 
parlour,' Mrs. Yorke had arrived at her 
conclusion. 

The early matin prime, she was wont to 
say, was always her brightest hour ; but it 
found her, on the present occasion, white 
and worn — ^not with her long vigil, but be- 
cause it was ' borne in upon her,' as poor 
Joanna used to say, that her son and she 
must part, for his own good ; so soon as the 
spring should come, she would bid him go. 
London, where all was prudence and con- 
straint, was no place to win the bride she 
sought for him. He should go forth into 
the country — where even heiresses were 
still girls — and win her, as troubadour of 
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old, but with sketch-book in hand, instead 
of harp. Not a promising scheme, one might 
say ; but, then, what schemes for a young 
man's future, who has no money, are pro- 
mising nowadays? Moreover, it could be 
said of it (as cannot be often said), that, 
such as it was, her Eichard was by nature 
adapted for it ; and — though this was a less 
satisfactory reflection — that he was adapted 
for nothing else. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE GUIDE TO GETHIN. 



It is the spring-time ; that time of all the 
year when those ' in city pent' desire most 
to leave it, if only for a day or two, and 
breathe the air of the mountain or the sea ; 
the time when the freshest incense arises 
from the great altar of Nature, and all men 
would come to worship at it if they could. 
Even the old, who so far from the East 
have travelled that they have well-nigh 
forgotten their priesthood, feel the sacred 
longing; in their sluggish blood there still 
beats a pulse in spring-time, as the sap 
stirs in the ancient tree; but the young 
turn to the open fields with rapture, and 
drink the returning sunbeams in like wine. 
To draw breath beneath the broad sky is 
to them an intoxication, and the very air 
kisses their cheek like the red lips of love. 

VOL. T. N 
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With his face set ever southward or 
westward, Richard Yorke has travelled afoot 
for days, nor yet has tired ; neither coach 
nor train has carried him, and all the lug- 
gage that he possesses is in the knapsack 
on his back, to which is strapped his sketch- 
book, like a shield. He is striding across 
a heath -clad moor, with stony ridges, and 
here and there a distant mine-chimney ; a 
desolate barren scene enough, but with sun- 
shine, and a breeze from the unseen sea. 
It is classic ground ; for here or hereabouts, 
twelve centuries ago, was fought ' that last 
weird battle in the west,' wherein King Ar- 
thur perished, and many a gallant knight, 
Lancelot or Galahad, may have pricked 
across that Cornish moor before him on a 
less promising quest than even his. How 
silent and how solitary it was I — ^for even 
what men were near were underground, 
and not a roof to be seen anywhere, nor 
track of man or beast, nor even a tree. 
There had been men enough, and beasts 
and trees too, in old time — heathen and 
ravening creatures, and huge forests; but 
it seemed, as the wajrfarer looked around 
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him, as though all things had been as he 
now beheld them from the beginning of 
creation. Richard, artist though he was 
by calling, had not the soul to take plea- 
sure in a picture for the filling-in of which 
so much imagination was required; and 
he turned aside to one of the stony hills, 
and climbed it, in hopes to see some dwell- 
ing-place of man. He was gregarious by 
nature, and, besides, he was in want of his 
mid-day meal. 

There was feast enough before him for 
his eyes. 

In front lay a great table-land, indented 
here and there with three chasm-like bays, 
which showed how high the cliffs were 
which they cut. In one nestled a fishing- 
town, with its harbour ; in another, a low 
white range of cottages hung on the green 
hill-side; and in the third, at sea, as it 
appeared, stood up an ancient castle, huge 
and rugged. This last object was of such 
enormous size, that Richard rubbed his eyes 
like one in a dream. He had heard of 
Cornish giants; and certainly here was a 
habitation fit for the king of them. A 
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lonely church upon the cliff-top beyond it, 
by affording him some measure of the prob- 
able size of this edifice, increased his in- 
credulity. He looked again, and saw that 
it was not a castle, though the sun yet 
seemed to light up tower and battlement 
quite vividly, but only one isolated rock 
of vast size and picturesque proportions, 
upon the crown of which, however, there 
were certainly walls, and what looked to 
be broken towers. 

' That must be Gethin,' said the young 
man cheerily ; ' I must be at the end of 
my journey.' 

Unless, indeed, he should take ship, 
there was not much more opportunity for 
travel. Before him stretched in all direc- 
tions the limitless sea. 

So magnificent had been the prospect, 
that when Richard descended and pursued 
his trackless way again along the moor, he 
half doubted whether that fair vision had 
not been a mere figment of his brain — ^the 
more so, since what view there was about 
him seemed now to contract rather than to 
expand; the horizon grew more limited. 
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and presently nor sea, nor land, nor even 
sky was to be seen. There was no rain; 
but his hair and moustache were wet with 
a fog that was as thick as wool. By touch 
rather than by sight he presently became 
aware that he had left the heath, and was 
walking on down land. Suppose he were 
nearing the verge of that line of cliffs which 
he had just seen, and should come to it be- 
fore he was aware ! As he paused, in some 
apprehension of this, all of a sudden a song 
broke upon his ear, like a solemn chant: 

Keep us, keep us, King of kings, 
Under thine own almighty wings. 

He did not recognise the words; but the 
tone in which they were sung, though 
muffled by the dense atmosphere, struck 
him as especially sweet and earnest. The 
next instant, walking rapidly with a light 
and graceful motion, the dim figure of a 
young girl passed in front of him, and 
the mist closed behind her, though he still 
heard her pious psalm. Richard stood like 
one enchanted. Was she an angel sent to 
warn him of his peril, or an evil spirit 
clothed in beauty and holiness to lure him 
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on to it? He gave a great shout; and 
the harmonious voice, abeady &int, grew 
still at once. He cried out again, ^ I am a 
stranger here, and have lost my way ; pray 
help me.' 

Then once more through the mist came 
the young girl, this time without her song, 
and stood before him. She was very beau- 
tiftd, but with a pale face and fiightened 
eyes. ' She is crazed, poor soul,' thought 
Richard ; and he smiled upon her with genu- 
ine pity. She put her hand to her side, as 
though in pain, or to repress some tumult 
of her heart. 

' Where is it you wish to go, sir ?' 

*To Gethin; where there is an inn, I 
believe. Is it not so ?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

Her words were sane and concise enough, 
but the tone in which they were spoken 
was tremulous and alarmed. 

' You are not afraid of me, are you ?' 
said Richard, in the gentle voice that he 
had inherited from his mother. 

*No, sir, no,' answered she hurriedly; 
* only the fog was so thick, and I was start- 
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led. I did not expect to find anybody 
here. It is very lonely about Getbin, and 
we do not in general see any of the quality 
who come to sketch and such-like' — and 
she pointed to his portfolio — 'until much 
later in the year.' 

' I am not the quality,' rejoined Richard, 
smiling, ' but only a wandering artist, who 
has heard of the beauties of Gethin. What 
has been told me, however, comes far short 
of the reality, believe me ;' and he cast a 
glance of genuine admiration on the blush-, 
ing girl. 

A slender fair-haired maiden she was, 
with soft blue eyes, over which the lids 
were modestly but attractively drooped. 
One who had a great experience of the 
sex, if not a very respectable one, has left 
on record a warning against eyelids. 'A 
wicked woman,' says he, 'will take you 
with her eyelids.' 

It does not, however, require wicked- 
ness to insnare a young gentleman by these 
simple means. 

' I wish, my pretty damsel,' said Richard 
softly, 'that I painted figures instead of 
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landscapes ; for then I should jask you to 
be my model.' 

It was not modesty so much as sheer 
ignorance which kept the young girl silent. 
She had never heard of a painter's model ; 
but the tone in which her new acquaintance 
spoke implied a compliment, and she looked 
more confused than ever. 

' Have you often so thick a fog as this 
at Gethin ?' 

' Not often, sir. This is a very bad one, 
and you might have come to harm in it. 
Some folks believe that in such weather the 
pixies come abroad, as they do at night, 
to mislead travellers who have lost their 
way; and, indeed, the cliff-top lies not a 
hundred yards in front of you.' 

^0, you think I was misled by a bad 
fairy, do you?' returned Richard, in an 
amused and bantering tone. ' Well, at all 
events, I have now met with a good one ; 
and may I ask what name she goes by?' 

^My name is Trevethick, sir,' said the 
damsel simply. ' I am no angel, but I am 
going to the place you seek ; it is this way. 



sir. 
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It was evident that his banter had not 
pleased her. The same tone that is found 
agreeable in the town does not always prove 
welcome in the country. She motioned with 
her hand to the southward, and began to 
walk so fast, that Richard could not easily 
keep pace with her. 

' But are there really fairies about here?' 
inquired he seriously. ' I am quite a stran- 
ger to these parts, and should be glad to 
learn all I can.' 

^ Nay, sir, I cannot say ; I have myself 
never seen one, though I know some who 
have, or say they have. There are tales 
of worse than pixies told about that moor 
you have come across. You might have 
met the demon horse, that tempts the tired 
traveller to mount him, and then carries 
him nobody knows whither; but for cer- 
tain he is never seen again.' 

'Then the spirits about here are all 
bad, are they ? — I suppose to make up for 
the goodness and the beauty of the mortals, 
eh?' 

'Nay, they are not all bad, sir,' con- 
tinued the young girl gravely ; ' the sprig- 
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gans, who guard the buried treasures of 
the giants, have often helped a poor man 
out of their store, or, at least, 'tis said so.' 
' And the giants — are they all dead ?' 
'Yes, indeed, sir, long ago,' answered 
the damsel; 'though that they lived here 
once is true enough. There's Bonza's chair 
you must have passed before the fog came 
on, and could not but have noticed it ; and 
the hurling -stones he used to throw for 
pastime with his brother, they are to be 
seen still. But all that about his having 
such long arms that he could snatch the 
sailors from the decks of ships as they went 
by, is, in my judgment, but an old wife's 
tale, and I don't credit it. — There, see, sir, 
the fog is thinning ; that is the castle yon- 
der; when you see it thus in air, it is a 
sign of storm.' 

The mist, instead of lifting, was growing 
less dense above, as it melted before the 
rays of the sun, and the ruin which Rich- 
ard had seen from the hill-range was now 
once more visible, without the pedestal of 
rock on which it was placed. It was a 
glorious sight, though weird and spectral, 
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and the young painter halted in mute ad- 
miration. The scene seemed scarcely of the 
earth at all. 

^ Most folks are pleased with that when 
they first see it/ remarked his companion, 
with the flattered air of one who exhibits 
some wonder of his own to a weU-pleased 
stranger. ' You are very lucky, sir ; it is 
not often one gets so good a view.' 

*I am lucky, too, in having so fair a 
guide to show it me,' said Richard gallantly. 
^ There is a church in air too; what is 
that?' 

' That is Gethin church, sir. It stands 
all by itself, a mile from the village ; but 
folks say that the tower was first built for a 
landmark for the ships, and that the church 
and churchyard were added afterwards.' 

^Then people die here, do they, even 
in this land of dreams ?' said Richard, half 
to himself. 

'Die, sir? yes,' answered the young 
girl sadly. ' My own mother died two years 
ago, and lies buried there in yonder lone- 
some place. But it is not usual for Gethin 
folk to die so young, except by shipwreck.' 
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' Are there many wrecks here, then ?' 
'Yes, sir, and will be to all time; our 
churchyard is halfful of drowned men. On 
the nights before storm, up yonder, you may 
hear them calling out each other's names.' 
' Have you ever heard them ?' 
'Not I, sir; thanks be to heaven! I 
would not venture there at night for the 
best cargo that ever came to Turlock.' 
'Where is Turlock?' 
' The port there behind us, sir ; you can 
see the houses now, but not the harbour. 
It winds beneath the cliff, so that a ship 
can scarcely make it, save in smooth wea- 
ther ; though when it once does so, it is safe 
enough. To see the great green waves rush 
in and turn, and turn, and waste themselves 
in their wild fury, as though they searched 
for it in anger — ah, it's an awful sight !' 
' That is in winter only, 1 suppose ?' 
' Nay, sir ; we have storms at other sea- 
sons. Whenever I see such a sign as the 
castle without the crag — ^it's all clear now, 
you see, because the wind is rising — ^then am 
I thankful that my father is no sailor. Most 
folk are such at Gethin that are not miners.' 
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' Then your father is a miner, is he ?' 

^ No, sir, not now, though he once was. 
Everybody knows John Trevethick about 
here, and why he don't work underground.' 

'How was that, then?' inquired Rich- 
ard with interest. ' You must remember I 
am a stranger, and know nothing.' 

'Well, sir, it was years ago, and before 
I was bom. Father was just married, though 
he was not a young man for a bridegroom, 
and was down Turlock Pit with Harry Coe 
(Solomon's father), putting in shot for blast- 
ing. They had worked underground toge- 
ther for five -and -twenty years, and were 
fast friends, though Coe was an older man 
and a widower, with Solomon almost of age. 
They were deep down in the shaft, and one 
at a time was all that the man at the wind- 
lass above could haul up; and they had 
put in their shot, and given him the signal. 
One was to go up first, of course, and then 
the second to light the match, and follow 
him with all speed. Now, while they were 
still both at the bottom, it struck Coe that 
the match was too long, and he took a 
couple of stones, a flat and a sharp one, to 
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cut it shorter. He did cut it shorter, but 
at the same time kindled the match. Both 
shouted their loudest, and sprang at the 
basket ; but the man at the windlass could 
not lift the double weight. You see, sir, 
it was certain death to both of them, un- 
less one should give way. Then Coe jumped 
out, crying to father : " Go aloft, John. In 
one minute I shall be in heaven." It was 
he who had caused the disaster, and there- 
fore, as he doubtless thought, he should be 
the one to suffer for it ; besides, he reflected, 
perhaps, that he was an old man, and had 
no bride at home to mourn for him ; still, it 
was a noble deed, and I never denied it.' 

^ Denied it !' exclaimed Eichard ; ' I 
should think not. Why should you ?' and 
he looked up with wonder into his com- 
panion's face. It was one blush from brow 
to chin. 

^ Well, sir,' continued she, disregarding 
his interruption, 'my father was hurried 
up ; and as he looked over the basket, the 
charge exploded, and the great stones flew 
up, and blackened his face. In a minute 
more he was safe above ground.' 
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' But the poor man below ?' 

' He was dead, sir. It could not have 
been otherwise. Father took it so to heart, 
that he never did a day's work underground 
again. And when I was bom a few months 
afterwards, I was christened Harry — though 
that's a lad's name — in memory of the friend 
that saved my father's life by the sacrifice 
of his own; 

^ He might well have done that, and even 
more,' said Richard ; ' if more could have 
been done.' 

' That's just what father says, sir,' ans- 
wered the young girl quietly. ^ But when 
things have happened so long ago — before 
one was born — they don't come home to 
one quite so strong, you see. Father keeps 
not only his old gratitude, but his old 
tastes. He cares more for mines and ma- 
chinery and such -like than for anything 
else ; he is a better mechanic than any in 
Turlock, where I have just been to the 
watchmaker's to get him some steel springs. 
You should see the locks he makes, and 
the rings he turns. He will be so pleased 
if you ask him to show them to you.' 
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^ I shall certainly ask him to do so, if 
I get the chance,' said Richard eagerly. ' Is 
that your house with the pretty garden ?' 

^No, sir; that's the parsons. Nobody 
can get flowers to grow as he does. The 
next house at the top of the hill is ours.' 

^ Why, I thought that would be the 
inn !' exclaimed Richard, looking at the little 
white-washed house, with its signboard, or 
what seemed to be such, swinging in the 
rising breeze. 

' It is the inn,' said his companion 
quietly, but not without a roguish smile. 
' Father keeps the Gethin Castle, although 
he has many other trades.' 

^ And is that he at the door yonder?' 
inquired Richard, pointing to a tall thick- 
set man of middle age, who was standing 
beneath the little portico, with a pipe in 
his mouth. 

^ No, sir, that is not father,' replied the 
girl with sudden gravity ; ' that is Solomon 
Coe.' 



CHAPTER XII. 



A PERILOUS CLIMB. 



' Is father in ?' inquired the young girl of 
Solomon, as he stood in the doorway, with- 
out moving aside to let Richard pass into 
the house. 

' No, he is not,' returned the person ad- 
dressed, his keen blue eye fixed suspiciously 
on the stranger. ' As you were so long on 
your errand, he gave up his lock- work, and 
has gone off to the pit. He said he had 
never known you loiter so.' 

^I did not loiter at all,' returned the 
maiden indignantly; 'if it had not been 
for the fog, I should have been home an 
hour ago ; but one can't walk through wool 
as if it were air. You had the fog here 
yourselves, hadn't ye ?' 

It was strange to note the change in the 
girl's speech; not only were her air and 
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tone quite different from what they had 
been; her modesty or shyness exchanged 
for a confidence and even a touch of de- 
fiance; but her phraseology had become 
blunt and provincial. 

* Well, anyway he was angered, Harry,' 
returned Solomon, ^ until I told him of the 
new copper lode as I whispered to you of 
this morning (you were the first to learn 
it, Harry), when off he set, in good-humour 
enough with all the world. — YouTl come 
across John Trevethick, if you want him, 
yoimg man, over at Dunloppel, though I 
doubt whether you will find him much of 
a customer — ^unless you are in the iron and 
steel line.* 

^I am in the knife and fork line just 
at present,^ answered Eichard good-hum- 
ouredly; 'and if you will be good enough 
to move aside, I should like to order my 
dinner; 

a ask pardon,^ said Solomon sulkfly, 
withdrawing himself from the doorway. ' I 
did not know I was hindering custom. — ^Who 
is this young spark, Harry ?^ added he in a 
low tone, as the other entered the house. 
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^Well, he's a young gentleman, Solo- 
mon, as you could see very well if you 
chose,' answered the girl angrily. ^ He don't 
look much like a bagman, I think, any- 
ways. I am sure father would not like you 
to treat his customers in that fashion.' 

^I am sure he wouldn't like your es- 
corting such customers over Turlock Down 
alone.' 

' That's father's business, and not yours 
at present, Solomon,' retorted the girl tartly, 
^ and perhaps it never may be yours. You 
take as much upon yourself because of your 
new copper vein as if it was gold.' 

' Nay, don't say that, Harry,' replied the 
other with an admiring look, from which 
every trace of ill-feeling seemed to have de- 
parted. ' If it were gold, I should be more 
pleased upon your account than my own, 
you may depend upon it. You think I am 
jealous, now, of yonder bit of a lad, but — ^ 

' I think nothing of the kind,' answered 
Harry impetuously. 

'Well, well,' returned Solomon sooth- 
ingly; 'then we'll say nO more about it. 
Trevethick wanted me to be away with him 
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to pit ; but I said, " No ; 111 wait for Harry, 
and bring her with me to Dunloppel." It's 
a great find, my girl, and may be the mak- 
ing of us aU.' 

*Nay, a walk to Turlock and back is 
enough for one day's work, Solomon ; and 
besides, I'm wet through with the fog, and 
must change my things. — Hannah, Han- 
nah!' and raising her voice to landlady 
pitch she addressed some one within doors, 
' didn't you hear the parlour-beU ringing? 
— So, never mind me, Solomon ; I daresay 
I shall hear enough about the lode when 
you and father come back ;' and with that, 
and a careless nod of her shapely head, the 
young giri pushed past her disappointed 
swain, and ran upstairs. 

The Gethin Castle Inn was a much bet- 
ter house of entertainment than might have 
been looked for in a spot so secluded from 
the world, and far from the great arteries 
of travel. A coast-road passed through the 
little village leading from Turlock to the 
now almost disused harbour at Polwheel, 
and that was the sole means of getting to 
Gethin save on foot or horseback. There 
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was no traffic, to be called such, in the dis- 
trict. Dunloppel, always a productive mine, 
was like its more famous brother, Botallack, 
situated on the sea- coast, so that neither 
road nor tramway had been created for its 
needs; the land about was barren except 
in minerals; and not a tree was to be seen 
for miles. Indeed, with the exception of 
the parson's garden, there was scarcely a 
cultivated spot in the whole parish. The 
graceful sprays of the sea -tamarisk, how- 
ever, flourished everywhere, in lieu of foli- 
age, and in places where certainly foliage 
is seldom seen. Not only did it grow luxu- 
riantly on banks and similar exposed posi- 
tions, as though the roaring sea-winds, which 
cut off all other vegetation, favoured and 
nourished it, but waved its triumphant pen- 
nant upon walls and house-tops. Stony 
places have a special attraction for this 
weed; and it takes root so readily, that 
the story of its importation into Gethin 
might have had more foundation in fact 
than some other local legends equally cre- 
dited. Only a few years back, the plant 
had been unknown there; but a wagoner 
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of the place, on his retum journey, had 
plucked a sprig of it in some locality where 
it grew, to serve the purpose of a whip ; 
and when he reached home, had thrown it 
carelessly on the top of an earthen wall, 
where it had struck root, and multiplied. 

The cliffs, and the sea, and, above all, 
the ruined castle upon the rock, were the 
sole attractions, then, which Gethin pos- 
sessed; and that they did attract was an 
unceasing subject of wonder to its inhabit- 
ants. Whatever could the quality-folk see 
in a heap of stones, or a waste of water, to 
bring them there for hundreds of miles, was 
a mj^tery unexplained; but the villagers 
were no more unwilling than professional 
spiritualists to take a practical advantage 
of the Inexplicable. In the winter, they 
reaped the harvest of the sea, or explored 
the bowels of the earth ; in the summer, 
they transformed themselves into ' guidesy^ 

to the increasmg throng of visitors^ John 

^ -^thick, who had always a keen eye for 

had leased the village beer-house, and 
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enlarged it to the dimensions of a respect- 
able inn. Even now, however, the house 
exhibited a curious ignorance or disregard 
of the tastes of those for whose use it was 
built : the windows of all its sitting-rooms 
opened upon the straggling street, while 
the glorious prospect of cliff and ocean 
which it commanded behind was totally ig- 
nored. Thus Richard Yorke found him- 
self located in an apartment which, though 
otherwise tolerably comfortable, might as 
well have been in Bloomsbury for the view 
it afforded. The walls were ornamented by 
coloured pictures of the Royal Exchange 
and of the Thames Tunnel, London; and 
upon the mantelpiece was an equestrian 
figure (in china) of Fieldmarshal the Duke 
of Wellington as he appears upon the arch 
of Constitution HUl. The only attempt at 
'local colouring' was found in the book- 
case — composed of two boards and a cat's 
cradle — ^in which three odd volumes of the 
Tales of the Castle had been placed, no 
doubt with reference to the grand old ruin 
whose tottering walls beckoned ' the quality' 
to Gethin. 
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His simple meal of bacon and eggs hav- 
ing been dispatched, and gratitude failing 
to invest with interest the lean pigs that 
searched in vain for cabbage-stalks, or the 
dyspeptic fowls that were moulting diges- 
tive pebbles in the street without, Richard 
lit a cigar, and prepared to saunter forth. 
The fog had vanished ; aU the sky was blue 
and bright. The keen and gusty air in- 
creased in him that elasticity of spirit with 
which luncheon, at all stages of their life- 
journey, inspires mankind. 

' I suppose,' said he, looking in at the 
mndow of the room he had just left, and 
where Hannah, who was waiting-maid as 
well as cook, except 'in the season,' was 
clearing away the remnants of the repast, 
* one can get to the castle without a guide ?' 

' Nay, sir ; you must get the key first, 
for the man don't bide at the cottage ex- 
cept in summer-time, and the gate has got 
spikes at the top. Miss Harry has got it 
somewheres, if youll wait a minute.' 

Miss Harry herself brought it out to 
him. She had changed her attire for what 
was an even more becoming one than that 
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she had worn before, and her bright brown 
hair was arranged with greater care, and 
perhaps with more view to effect. 

'The guide has not begun his duties 
yet, sir,' she explained with a smUe; 'and 
so we keep the key here. You can't fail 
to find the road ; but the precipice-path is 
a bit awkward in a wind like this, and you 
must be careful to take the right one ; the 
old ledge was broken in by the storm last 
month, and has an ugly gap.' 

' But why not show me the way your- 
self. Miss Harry?' pleaded the young fellow. 
' You know how easily 1 lose myself; and 
if I should come to harm by taking the 
wrong turning, you would be sorry, I'm 
sure.' 

' Indeed I should, sir,' returned the 
young girl simply ; ' and I doubt whether 
you will find anybody else in the village. 
This news from the mine has taken them 
all off, it seems; and you wouldn't know 
rock from castle, unless you had one to 
teU you, they are so alike.' 

The fact was, that Harry's conscience 
smote her for her wish to be of service to 
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this handsome young fellow, since she had 
just refused to accompany Solomon to Dun- 
loppel, on the score of fatigue. It was level 
walking, or nearly so, to the pit-mouth, and 
it was a climb of many hundreds of feet to 
the ruin. Still, she felt no longer tu^d, 
if she had done so a while ago, and the 
stranger might come to harm without a 
guide. 

' But you're not coming without a bon- 
net ?' exclaimed Richard. 

* Nay, sir ; I should come home without 
one if I went up yonder in such a wind 
as this,' answered she laughing ; ^ and I re- 
commend you to fasten on your hat, if you 
wish to see it again.' 

' But you'll catch cold,' urged Richard. 

' We don't mind air at Gethin, su- ; and 
this shawl will cover my head, if that's 
aJl.' 

It really was Harry Trevethick's custom 
to go bareheaded in fine weather about her 
own home, though perhaps the consciousness 
that she never looked so well in even her 
Sunday headgear, as with her own ample 
tresses for a covering, may have influenced 
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her resolve. Chignons were unknown at 
that time ; and never had the young man 
beheld such wealth of gold-tinged locks as 
that which blew about his fair companion's 
brow, and presently streamed out behind 
her, as they neared the clifis, and met the 
full force of that Atlantic breeze. It blew 
freshly and shrilly enough up the'winding 
gorge through which they had to descend 
to the foot of the castled rock ; but by the 
time they reached the beach, the wind had 
risen to a gale. They stopped a minute 
within shelter of a hollowed cliff to view 
the place. It was a noble spectacle. The 
great waves came roaring in, and dashed 
themselves against the walls of slate in 
sheets of foam, to fall back baffled and 
groaning. They had eaten the cliff away 
in two dark frowning spots, which his guide 
said were caverns, approachable at low- 
water; but the rock itself on which the 
castle stood defied them : they had only 
succeeded in insulating it, except for a 
narrow tongue of land, which now formed 
the sole access to it from the shore. Even 
without any historical or poetic association. 
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the object before them — rising bare and 
sheer into the air to such a height — on 
which a swarm of gulls, shrunk to the size 
of bees, were clanging faintly, was grand 
and striking; but the place had been the 
hold of knights and kings a thousand years 
ago and more. The young girl pointed out 
to Richard where the mainland cliff had 
once projected so as to meet the rock, and 
showed him on the former's brow some 
fragments of rude masonry. 'That was 
the ancient barbacan,' she said, 'once 
joined to the castle by a drawbridge, as 
was supposed, which, when drawn up, left 
Gethin so that neither man nor beast 
could approach it without permission of 
its defenders. Even now, with none to 
hinder one, it is a steep and perilous way, 
especially in a wind like this. Perhaps it 
would be better not to venture.' 

' But you shall take my arm, Harry,' 
said Richard ; ' only let me pin your shawl 
about your head first, lest those long locks 
of yours blind us both.' 

' I can do that myself, sir, thank you,' 
said Harry austerely ; then added with a 
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smile, to reassure him — ^for why should she 
be angry ? — ' you would only have pricked 
your fingers, as Solomon does. No man is 
clever with his hands, excepting father.' 

^ And you say that to a painter, do you, 
Miss Harry — a man who lives by his handi- 
work ?' 

^ I forgot that,' said Harry penitently ; 
'besides, I was only saying what Solomon 
says.' 

' That was the gentleman who took me 
for a pedlar, eh ?' said Richard. ' He is not 
quite so wise as his namesake — is he ?' 

*0 yes, sir; Solomon Coe has a long 
head : the longest, father says, of any in 
these parts. He has made his own way 
famously in the world — or rather under 
it, for he is a miner. He used to work in 
the coal-pits up Durham w^ay, but — ' 

' Is that why he looks so black?' inter- 
posed Richard, laughing. 

'Nay, sir, I didn't notice that^' said 
Harry simply. 'Very like he was do^vn 
Dunloppel this morning. It half belongs 
to him, father says ; and if this lode turns 
out well, he will be very rich.' 
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^ And your father would be glad of that, 
would he not ?' 

*Yes, indeed, sir; for Solomon is the 
son of his old friend and preserver, as I 
told you.' 

' But it would not please you quite so 
much — eh, Miss Harry ?' 

*Not so much as father, certainly not,' 
answered the girl gravely. ' It seems to 
me folks are rich enough when they don't 
use half they get ; just as other folk — ^like 
Mr. Carew, who owns all about here — are 
poor enough with all their wealth, who 
spend tvdce as much as they have.' 

' Mr. Carew is known here for a spend- 
thrift, is he, then ?' 

*Well, sir, it's only gossip, for he has 
never set foot here in his life, I reckon; 
but, from what we hear, he must fling 
away his money finely. However, as father 
says, there's one excuse for him — he has 
neither chick nor child of his own. — ^Eh, 
but you're looking white, sir; Gethin air 
is apt to nip pretty sharp those who are 
not accustomed to it. You had best not try 
the castle to-day.' 
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^Yes, yes; we will go at once,' cried 
Richard impatiently ; and, dra^ving the 
girl's hesitating arm through his own, he 
moved rapidly along the wind-swept way. 
Under the circumstances, there really was 
some danger; but, had there been twice 
the peril, he would not have shrunk from 
it at that moment ; the chance observation 
of the young girl about Carew's having no 
offspring had turned his blood to a white 
heat of wrath. Although his mother had 
studiously instilled in him how foolish it 
was to indulge in any expectations with 
respect to the Squire, he had always enter- 
tained some secret hopes in that quarter, 
imtil he had proved their fallacy by ex- 
periment ; and the failure of his expedition 
to Crompton rankled in his mind. He re- 
garded his father with the bitterest resent- 
ment: he did not altogether forgive his 
mother for the share which she had had 
(through her misrepresentation of her own 
position in the register) in depriving him 
of his birthright, and he felt himself at 
odds with all the world. He had come to 
Grethin partly on account of what Parson 
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Whymper had told him of its picturesque- 
ness, but chiefly because it was an out-of- 
the-way spot, unfrequented by that society 
with whom he had such good grounds for 
quarrel, and where he was not likely to 
have his pride wounded afresh by any 
reference to his position ; and yet he had 
not been two hours in the place, before 
the only person in it in whom he was 
likely to be interested had galled him 
keenly. He could not long be angry with 
her, however, for her involuntary offence, 
nor angry at all in such fair company. 
She clung to him, perforce, upon the nar- 
row causeway, and shrank with him into 
whatever shelter was afforded, here and 
there, upon their toilsome path, when they 
took breath, and gathered strength toge- 
ther for once again confronting that pitiless 
blast. If either of them had known how 
fierce a gale was inuninent, they would not 
certainly have ventured upon such an ex- 
pedition; but, having done so, they were 
resolved to go through with it. Harry had 
plenty of courage, and fought her way with 
practised eye and hand along the winding 
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ledge ; and Richard was not one to own 
himself vanquished by difficulties before 
which a woman did not quail. Twice 
and thrice, however, tJiey were both dri- 
ven back again round some comparatively 
sheltered comer by the mere fury of the 
wind, which battled with them as stub- 
bornly as though it were the disembodied 
spirits of Uie ancient defenders of the pkce 
— and when mechanically, and almost of 
necessity, Richard's arm sought the young 
girl's waist, whose garments made it more 
difficult for her to advance than for him, 
she did not reject its welcome aid. Then, 
just as his disengaged hand was clinging 
to a pinnacle of rock, his hat blew off, ex- 
actly as she predicted, and his dark curls 
mixed with hers in ^d confusion. Thus, 
foot by foot, they won their way, and 
reached at last the iron-spiked door, the 
only work of modem hands on that gray 
rock. This screened them from the gale ; 
and as they stood awhile to rest beneath 
its shelter, she showed him what a hand- 
some key her father had made for it, with 
cunning wards, more suitable for a banker's 

VOL. I. P 
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safe than for such andent relics as they 
guarded, and told him how the gate was 
put there to exclude the summer visitors, 
who would otherwise enter without fee. 

^ Nay, but I will pay my fee,' said Rich- 
ard gallantly ; and since their cheeks were 
almost touching as it was, the debt was 
easily discharged on her ripe lips. 

^For shame, su-!' cried the girl indig- 
nantly; and there was something in her 
face and voice which showed him that 
her anger was not feigned. ' 1 am sorry I 
brought you here, mistaking you for a 
gentleman. Here is the key, sir ; but I go 
back alone.' And she freed herself roughly 
from his arm, and turned to go. 

* For heaven's sake, don't !' cried Rich- 
ard earnestly. ^ You may call me anything 
you please; but do not let my rudeness 
prove your peril. I was rude, but, on my 
honour, I did not intend to be so. I meant 
no harm, although I see I have vexed you. 
Forgive me, pray ; I did not mean to be 
either ungenerous or ungrateftil. Is it 
thought so very wrong at Gethin — even 
under such great temptation — ^ 
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^Yes, sir, it is/ she broke in vehe- 
mently; ^and I was wrong to come with 
you.' 

^ Nay, don't say that,' pleaded the young 
fellow. 'How could you be wrong to 
do so great a kindness to a stranger as 
you have done to me ? It was my sense 
of it — my heartfelt sense, believe me, of the 
trouble and toil you have undergone for my 
sake ; and I don't deny, Harry, your beauty 
too, of which I have never seen the like. — 
But there, I am offending you again. Pray, 
come into the shelter ; it makes me sick to 
see you in such danger ;' and to make room 
for her, and at the same time to stand as 
much apart from her as possible, he stepped 
back, forgetting the scanty space on which 
he stood, and — fell ! 

A yard — a mile — he scarcely could say 
which, so overwhelming for the instant was 
his sense of peril ! He only knew that he 
was flying through space. Then, suddenly, 
his feet found foothold, and his hands clung 
to the gray rock, and the driving wind beat 
on his body ceaselessly, and seemed to nail 
him where he clung. 
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Was it the scream of gull, or piercing 
cry of some spirit of the air, that rang 
through his hrain? or was it indeed the 
agonising shriek of a woman ? He heard 
it plainly ; hut Harry never knew whether 
she had shrieked or not. She was aware 
of nothing except that this unhappy man 
was perishing — had perhaps already per- 
ished — for her sake ; through fear for her 
safety, and his wish not to give her offence. 
She was on her knees upon the ledge, and 
craning over it with horror-stricken face 
the next instant, and could see him plainly. 
His feet had fallen upon that very part of 
the old path which the storms of last win- 
ter had torn and jagged away. A few jolt- 
ing fragments of rock were all that was 
left of it — ^insufficient even for a practised 
cragsman to make his way along on either 
side. His head — she could not see his face 
— was but a yard beneath her; but how 
could she get at him ? 

* I am here,' she cried ; * keep a good 
heart within you.' 

She had nothing to offer in the way of 
help at the moment; but she was well 
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aware of what vital importance it was that 
he should not lose heart. She lay down 
with her face on the bare rock, and strove 
to reach him ; but, even had her arm been 
long enough, he had no hand to spare to 
clasp her own. The whole force of the gale 
was full upon her, and carried her hair to 
windward like a whip. 

' Do not come too near the edge, brave 
girl,' cried Richard, beginning to be con- 
scious of her efforts. ' Is there no rope nor 
ladder ?' 

' Yes,' answered the girl. ' Keep heart ; 
do not look down. I must be five minutes 
gone — not more.' 

She was up, and with the gate-key in 
her hand, ere she had done speaking. Great 
heaven ! would that door never open ? 
How her trembling hands missed the key- 
hole; and when the key was in, how the 
rusty wards opposed its turning ! Then when 
the door was opened, it seemed as though the 
winds had husbanded their strength behind 
it for one wild sortie, with such fury did 
they rush out to beat her back. But she 
struggled in somehow, and on across the 
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howling waste of cliff-top to a little hut of 
stone, which formed the covering of a well. 
There, as she expected, she found a rope 
coiled up, which was used to draw up 
water in an iron cup, to gratify the curi- 
osity of visitors as much as to quench their 
thirst; for it was strange indeed to meet 
with fresh water there, the presence of 
which, no doubt, had caused, the place to 
be chosen for a fastness in old time. With 
this she hurried back; and fixing one end 
firmly round the doorpost, she looped the 
other in a slip-knot, and lowered it care- 
fully to Sichard. 

' Put this beneath your arms,' she said ; 
^the rope is strong and firmly fastened. 
You must dimb up by it hand over hand.' 

It was not so easy a task for the young 
artist as for a Gethin man; but he was 
strong and active; and where his chief 
difficulty lay, which was at the cliff-top, 
the girl's willing arms assisted him. 

^ You have saved my life, Harry,' were 
his first words, when he stood in safety. 
* How shall I ever repay you ?' 

Then this brave girl, who had never 
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faltered where action was necessary, began 
to sob and cry. 

He took her hand, and covered it with 
kisses. 

^ I may kiss this,' said he plaintively, 
*' may I not ?' 

She did not withdraw her fingers, but 
neither did she cease from weeping. Her 
grief seemed to be something more than 
that resulting from the tension of strong 
feeUngs suddenly relaxed. 

^Let me go home, let me go home!' 
was her sole reply to aU his entreaties that 
she should rest awhile, and strive to calm 
herself. It was with difficulty that he could 
support her down the steep, so violently 
did she tremble. When they reached the 
foot of it, she turned to Richard, and mur- 
mured, 'I have one favour to ask of you, 
sir. Will you grant it to me ?' 

'Most certainly, dear girl. It would 
be gross ingratitude indeed if I did not.' 

' Then never speak,' returned she earn- 
estly, ' of what has occurred to-day ; never 
show by your manner that you feel, as you 
say, grateful for what service I have been 
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able to be to you ; let not father nor Solo- 
mon ever know.' 

* It will be very hard, Harry, to keep 
silence — to owe you so great a debt, with- 
out acknowledging it,' said Richard ten- 
derly ; * but since such is your wish, I will 
obey it' 

^ Thank }t)u, sir. And now, I will go 
home aloiK\ I was deterred by the wind, 
tlie steepness — ^anything you please — from 
accompanying you up yonder; remember 
tliat. You will not mind waiting awhile 
behind me?' 

^ Surely not,' said Richard wonderingly. 

And the next moment she had hurried 
round an angle of the mamland cliff, and 
was gone. 



/ 



CHAPTER XIIL 

FISHING FOR AN INVITATION. 

* What a strange girl !' muttered Richard, 
as he stood in the same hollowed rock 
alone, where Harry and he had first taken 
shelter. 'What a compound of strength 
and weakness — as my mother says all girls 
are, though I have never known them 
strong before! How eager she seemed to 
part company with me, and how anxious 
to get home without me ; and I am never 
to speak of what has happened^to her father 
nor to Solomon ! This Solomon is her un- 
welcome wooer, that is clear. He is neither 
yoimg nor handsome, nor attractive in any 
way in her eyes, I reckon. And what a 
beauty she is, to be thrown away on such 
a boor !' 

The recollection that the door at the 
top of the rock had been left open and the 
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key inside it, here flashed upon him. ' She 
will be sorry about that key/ he thought, 
' and glad and grateful to me if I go back 
and fetch it. The old man will be wroth 
with her for having trusted a stranger with 
such a treasure. This Trevethick must be 
an ingenious feUow, and a long-sighted one 
no doubt. It was he who applied to Parson 
Whymper for a lease of the old mine, if I 
remember right. Perhaps the chaplain may 
help me to get it him, for I owe him some- 
thing for his daughter's sake. The idea of 
his having such a daughter! What rub- 
bish is this we artists talk of birth and 
beauty ! Neither in life nor on canvas have 
I ever seen one so fair as this girl.' He 
meditated for a moment, then cried out 
angrily, ^ Heaven curse me, if I harm her 1 
What an ungrateful villain should I be! 
If there be a Gehenna, and but one man in 
it, I should deserve to be that man !' 

Then he began to climb the rock. He 
did not tarry this time for breath or shelter, 
though the wind had no whit abated, but 
trod right on tiU he reached the spot where 
the catastrophe which had been so nearly 
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fatal to him had occurred. * It was a nar- 
row escape,' mused he, looking down upon 
the place not mthout a slight shudder. 
^ What odd things come into the head when 
Death is whispering in the ear 1 If it had 
not been for my fair guide, where should 
I have been by this time? Beneath the 
sea, for certain. But what else? How 
strange it seems that if there is any « eke," 
no one, from the beginning of time till now, 
of all the millions who have experienced 
it, should have come back to tell us 1 And 
yet there was a man who came back from 
the grave once. Who was he? I recollect 
his picture by Haydon ; his talk must have 
been better worth listening to than that of 
most. Is nothing true that one hears or 
reads, I wonder? — Here is where I kissed 
her. I wouldn't kiss her again if I had the 
chance ; I swear I would not. I am a good 
boy now — all morality, if not religion ; for 
they do say that hell is paved with good 
intentions, which seems hard. If one is to 
be punished for one's wicked thoughts- 
even if they do not bear fruit — it is surely 
but reasonable that one's good ones — even 
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if never carried into practice — ^should be set 
down on the credit side of the ledger.' 

With an exclamation of contempt or 
impatience, he turned from the dizzy sight 
of cliff and sea, and shouldered his way 
through the wind-kept doorway, on to the 
open summit of the rock. It was a wild 
waste place indeed, yet not without ample 
indications of having been inhabited in days 
of old. Low but massive walls sketched 
out the ground-plan of many a chamber, 
the respective uses of which could only 
now be guessed at. But beneath one broken 
arch there was a heap of rude steps with 
a stone something on it, which Richard 
rightly imagined had once formed an altar. 
Man had worshipped there thirteen him- 
dred years ago. Nay, not far off, and in 
the very centre of this desolate hold, there 
was a burial-ground, with a low wall of 
earth about it, which neither time nor the 
curious barbarism which marks our epoch 
had much defaced. 

The archaeologists had been there, of 
course, and discovered evidence which had 
satisfied them of the presence of the re- 
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mains of their fellow-creatures ; but with 
that they had been content. The dead had, 
for the most part, been left undisturbed in 
their rocky graves, to await the summons 
in the faith of which, and perhaps even for 
it, they had died. For these were King 
Arthur's men (as Richard had read) — the 
warriors who had helped the blameless 
king ^to drive the heathen, and to slay 
the beast, to feU the forest, and let in the 
sun.' 

The lonely desolation of the place, and 
its natural sublimity, combined with the 
I'ecollection of his late deadly peril, tinged 
the young man's thoughts with an unusual 
seriousness ; and yet he could not restrain 
the cynicism that was habitual to him 
whenever his attention was compelled to 
solemn subjects. 

' Now, are these poor folks — ^whose creed 
must have been anjrthing but orthodox, 
by all accounts — aU in eternal torments, 1 
wonder, or only waiting to be so, for a few 
hundreds of years longer ? Such was my 
mother's friend Joanna's comfortable creed, 
and it is shared, as I understand, by all the 
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most excellent people. How much better 
(if so) would it have been for them to have 
been bom and cradled on this rock as sea- 
gulls! Gad, to dwell here and fight for a 
king about whose very existence posterity 
is to be in doubt in this worid, and then to 
go to the devil ! What a nightmare view 
of life it seems! If, an hour ago or so, 
things had turned out otherwise with me, 
I should have solved the problem for my- 
self. I almost wish I had. And yet it was 
not so when I was clinging tooth and nail 
to the cliff yonder ; and these folks would 
not have died if they could have helped it 
neither. There's something ugly in black 
Death, that disinclines man to woo her. — 
This wind bites to the marrow; and I'll 
go. I've seen Gethin now ; and there's an 
end.' 

He turned, and walked as slowly as the 
blast would let him towards the gate. 

* And yet, if it was warmer and sum- 
mer-time,' continued he, * I should like to 
sketch these things, or some of them, espe- 
cially if Harry were with me.' 

He came out, and locked the door, and 
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once more stood in the shelter of it, with 
the key in his hand. 

^ Shell be glad I went back for this, 
and know that it was done for her sake. 
If she had but money, now — ^this girl — and 
was a lady, and all that ! Or if I could 
choose whom I would !' 

He began to descend slowly, step by 
step; the furious gale forgotten; his late 
escape from death unremembered ; one 
thought alone monopolismg his mmd— the 
thought that monopolises all men's minds 
(or nearly all) at his age. 

It was here that his hat had blown off, 
and her soft curls had played about his 
face ; it was there that he had first clasped 
her waist^ and had not been rebuked. 

Then he fell to thinking of all that had 
happened between them during the few 
hours that were already an epoch in his 
life. Why had she looked so fiightened at 
first seeing him ? Had he seemed to come 
upon her as her *fate,' as some girls say? 
He would ask her that some day — ^perhaps 
up yonder amid the ruins. He had not 
missed the look of annoyance which she 
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wore when Solomon had spoken to him so 
roughly, nor failed to couple it with the 
expressions she had before made use of 
with reference to Coe the elder, and the 
gratitude with which her father regarded 
his memory. This Solomon might be a 
suitor who was backed by the old man, 
but certainly not encouraged by Harry. 
Was she already engaged to him, tacitly or 
otherwise ? It was impossible, being what 
she was, that she should not have been 
wooed by somebody, 

Richard Yorke was not one of those 
exacting characters who demand that the 
object of their affections should never have 
attracted those of another; he was even 
reasonable enough to have forgiven her 
(if necessary) for having returned them, in 
ignorance of the existence of a more worthy 
admirer in himself. 

There are many more varieties of love 
than even the poets have classified ; and 
perhaps it is in despair of dealing with this 
Proteus, that we elders so often ignore him 
in our calculations. 

The day was darkening by the time 
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Richard reached the village. Around the 
inn door were a group of miners, who 
stared at his bare head hard enough, but 
gave way to him civilly. They were talk- 
ing and laughing loudly, and wiping their 
mouths with the backs of their hands. It 
was evident that somebody had been ' stand- 
ing treat' in the narrow passage ; and lean- 
ing their elbows on the sill of the little bar 
window were more miners, each with his 
pint-pot of ale. 

'Here's luck to Trevethick and Coe/ 
said one, ' for a parting toast.' 

' Ha, ha, that's good V cried another, in 
appreciation of this commercial epigram. 
' Trevethick and Coe, to be sure.' 

' Trevethick and Coe ; and may the cop- 
per last !' 

But one, emboldened by the liquor, or 
naturally more audacious than the rest, put 
his head and shoulders through the open 
window, and making a trumpet of his two 
hands, whispered in a hoarse voice, audible 
to every one, 'And is it to be Coe and 
Trevethick also. Miss Harry — eh ?' 

Then the window was slammed down 

VOL. I. Q 
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with no gentle hand, and the men went 
out, laughing heartily, and for the first time 
leaving room for Richard to pass in. He 
did not look towards the bar-window, but, 
as though he had heard nothing, walked 
quickly past it into the sitting-room which 
had been allotted to him. It was strange, 
since what he had just heard only con- 
firmed the suspicions which he had already 
entertained, that the words should give 
him annoyance; but they certainly did so. 
What was more natural than that this inn- 
keeper's daughter should be engaged to 
marry her father's friend — a man apparently 
well to do, and with a prospect of doing 
better ? What could be more unreasonable 
than for Mr. Richard Yorke, a young 
gentleman whose only hope in life was to 
marry a girl — or an old woman, for that 
matter — ^with a good fortune, to be irritated 
at such intelligence ; especially after an ac- 
quaintance with this ' Miss Harry' of about 
three hours at most? After a minute or 
two of reflection, the idea seemed to strike 
even himself in the same light ; for he gave 
a short sharp laugh, and said what a fool 
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he was, and then lit his pipe. Even tobacco, 
however, that balm of hurt minds, did not 
altogether soothe him. He could think of 
nothing but this young girl, whose beauty 
had bewitched him, and to whose courage 
and presence of mind he owed his life. He 
had sworn to himself — and there was no 
necessity to repeat it — that he meant her 
no harm. Indeed, it would not be less 
than she deserved to ask her to be his wife. 
Perhaps, if this mine, in which her father 
had a share, should turn out well, she would 
not be so bad a match, even in point of 
money ; but to this he did not attach much 
importance. He was indulging in a dream, 
which he fondly imagined was unselfish 
and honourable to himself in a high degree. 
Quite a virtuous glow seemed to mingle 
with his ardent passion, though the fact 
simply was — as it often is in such cases 
— that, for a personal gratification, he was 
prepared to barter his future prospects. He 
did not doubt but that what he contem- 
plated would be for the benefit of this young 
girl; he must seem like an angel to her 
(for love does not always touch us with the 
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sense of unworthiness) ; as indeed, by com- 
parison with this man Coe, he was. His 
mother would be a good deal ' put out,' it 
was true ; but then she was too fond of him 
to be angry with him for long, far less to 
break with him. He was his own master, 
for some time to come, at all events ; for he 
had two hundred pounds in his pocket. 

What nonsense do the greatest philo- 
sophers sometimes discourse, when their 
topic is Self-interest! It is likely enough 
that self-interest actuates them^ and in a 
supreme degree. When folks are by nature 
wise and prudent — or if their tastes are 
studious, and their vices few — or when, 
above all, the brain is seasoned, and the 
blood moves sluggishly in the veins, then 
men do act for their own advantage, and 
keep their eyes fixed on the main chance. 
But with most of us, especially when young, 
self-interest, properly so called, is often but 
a feather's weight in the balance of Motive. 
Revenge makes it kick the beam ; and Pas- 
sion, and even momentary Whim. It was 
one of the arguments advanced by Chris- 
tian men in favour of slavery, that no man 
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would ill-use his slave, because it was his 
own property ; as though the lust of cruelty 
in a brutal nature were, while it lasted, 
not ten times as strong as the lust of gain. 
There are moments when a man is ready 
to part with not only his earthly prospects, 
but his hopes of heaven, rather than be 
balked of an immediate satisfaction : that 
of striking his brother to the heart, or 
growing rich by one stroke of fraud, or 
ruining for ever the woman that loves him 
best ; and there are many men, in no such 
desperate case, whose only guide is Impulse, 
and whose care for the morrow is dwarfed 
to nothing matched with the gratification of 
to-day. These are said to have no enemies 
but themselves, but they have victims ; and 
though not apt for plots, are often more 
dangerous than the most designing knaves. 
Pipe after pipe smoked Richard Yorke 
as he sat over the fire in the deepening 
twilight, so deep in thought that it quite 
startled him, when, suddenly looking up, he 
found that all was dark. Then he rang the 
bell, and Hannah entered with the wished- 
for candles. 
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' Is your master in V 

' 111 see, sir. Do you wish to see him f 

' Yes. First bring me a bottle of sherry 
and two glasses, then ask him to step in/ 

The serving-maid obeyed; and presently 
there was a heavy step in the passage, and 
in strode John Trevethick, a man of sixty 
years or so, but straight as a pine, and 
strong as an oak. 

' Your servant, sir,' said he in a gruflF 
voice, and with no such inclination of the 
head as landlords use. 

* Good -evening, Mr. Trevethick. I am 
afraid I'm putting you to some inconveni- 
ence by coming to Gethin so many weeks 
before the usual time.' 

*Nay, sir; my house is open summer 
and winter.' 

* Now, I wonder is this the natural man- 
ner of this boor,' thought Richard, ' or has 
be been already prejudiced against me by 
the other? — And an excellent house it is, 
Mr. Trevethick ; I little expected to find so 
good a one down here, I promise you.' 

' Well, I built it myself, sir,' said the 
""lord; 'so it don't become me to say 
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much of that. It cost me a good bit of 
money, however; and it's hard to get it 
back, when one's season only lasts for a 
month or two.' 

' Ah ! I'm the first swallow that youVe 
seen this year, I daresay. Well, I hope I 
herald a lucky summer. Take a fflass of 
your o^nieiy.wiU you?' 

The landlord looked suspiciously at his 
guest; perhaps the phrase 'your own sherry' 
smote his conscience, knowing the price he 
paid for it, and what it was, and what he 
meant to charge ; but grunting, ' Here's to 
you, sir,' he filled his glass, and smacked 
his lips over it slowly. 

' Solomon has not set him against me,' 
was Richard's conclusion. 'The graceful 
manner of this Cornish giant is natural to 
him. — You have a fine castle here, Mr. 
Trevethick, and nobly placed. Indeed, I 
never saw the like before.' 

' So most folks say,' answered the land- 
lord. 

' There is not much left of it, however,' 
said Richard smiling. 

' Well, it'll last my time, at all events. 
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and I daresay yours,' was the morose 
reply. 

' Indeed it will, and that of many a 
generation to come: it is seldom one sees 
such massive walls. A good deal of trouble, 
however, seems to have been taken to pre- 
vent people from running away with them, 
to judge by this ;' and he held up the 
key. 

' Well, the castle is mine, sir — or at least 
I pay my rent for it ; and I suppose I can 
do what I like with my own. If there was 
no gate there, do you think anybody would 
pay me for viewing the place ? Not they. 
Why, there's some parties ain't even content 
with the key, but must have a guide too, or 
else they buttons up their pockets.' 

It was so impossible to misunderstand 
the bearing of this remark, that Richard 
burst out into a good-humoured laugh ; he 
was really pleased, because the landlord's 
hint assured him that he was in ignorance 
that he had had a guide. ' I shall certainly 
pay my footing, Mr. Trevethick, the same 
as if I had had an attendant — of which, 
however, I should have been glad at one 
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or two places ; the wind did take my hat, 
and very nearly the rest of me. But what 
I meant by the trouble that was taken to 
secure your ruins from intruders was with 
reference not to the door, but to the key of 
it. Why, if it was a real castle, full of 
furniture, it could not be more effectually 
guarded. You must have good locksmiths 
hereabouts, if that's a specimen of their 
work.' 

The icy landlord thawed again. 
' Well, sir, the fact is, I made that key 
with my own hands.' 

'You?' cried Richard in affected aston- 
ishment. ' Why, you must be a mechani- 
cal genius. Look at the work ; look at the 
wards!' and he scrutinised them admiringly 
close to the candle. ' Do take another glass, 
Mr. Trevethick.' 

' Nay, sir ; I have a friend in the par- 
lour waiting for me,' rejoined the landlord 
drily. He appeared already to regret hav- 
ing given way to that momentary feeling of 
self-esteem. 

' I wish / had,' observed Richard smil- 
ing. ' It's lonely work coining down here 
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by oneself, and finding nobody to speak 
to.' 

There was a short pause, during which 
Richard was rapt in admiration of the 
key. 

' Now, if his thick skin prove impervious 
to flattery,' thought he, ' then will I fly my 
last shaft into his very gizzard.' 

Mr. Trevethick's skin was quite compli- 
ment-proof, if an invitation into the bar- 
parlour was to be the evidence of its having 
been pierced. 

' You should come down in the summer- 
time, sir,' said he coolly; 'then you will 
find lots of folks to talk with. At present, 
I am afraid you must put up with your 
own company.' And the huge frame of the 
landlord was already moving towards the 
door. 

'I am afraid so, indeed,' said Richard 
carelessly. ' Parson Whymper ought to 
have known better than to send me down 
here at such a time as this.' 

John Trevethick stopped at once ; and 
Richard saw reflected in the glass above 
the fire-place a look of intense interest. He 
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could not have supposed so phlegmatic a 
face was capable of so much expression. 

' Parson who, did you say, sir ? Whym- 
per?' 

' Yes ; an excellent friend of me and 
mine ; the chaplain of Mr. Carew of Cromp- 
ton. It was he who told me how I might 
fill my sketch-book with the beauties of 
Gethin; and added, that I should have a 
hearty welcome from one John Trevethick, 
if I gave his name.' 

^ And that you shall, sir,' cried the land- 
lord, returning to the table and striking his 
broad palm upon it to give emphasis to his 
words. ' A friend of Mr. Whymper's should 
be always welcome here. — How is he, sir ? 
And how is Mr. Carew ?' 

' I have seen neither of them since I was 
staying at Crompton three months ago or 
so,' said Richard coolly. ' They were well 
enough then, though the Squire was doing 
his best, as usual, to exhaust his constitu- 
tion and his purse; and the chaplain, as 
usual also, was making things as straight as 
he could, and putting the skid on where he 
dared. But you know all about that, Mr. 
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Trevethick, I daresay, almost as well as I 
do. — I am sorry you won't take another 
glass of wine.' 

' I think I will, if you'll permit me to 
change my mind, sir,' said the other, suiting 
the action to the word. ' Now, the idea of 
your being so intimate with Parson Whym- 
per, and having stayed at Squire Carew's ! 
Why, the Squire's my landlord, and owns all 
about here — ^leastway, short of DunloppeL 
It's unlucky that this copper should have 
cropped out just beyond him, as it were.' 

"There is no mine here belonging to 
him, then— eh?' 

'Well, no, sir; not, properly speaking, 
a mine, there ain't;' and the well-practised 
hand of the landlord shook as he put down 
the glass, so that it clanked against the 
bottle. 

Kichard Yorke laughed a short drj^ 
laugh, apparently at some reflection of his 
own. 

^ Well, I'm sorry you've your friend with 
you, landlord, and therefore cannot have a 
chat with me ; for it is evident we should 
find something to talk about together.' 
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'And I'm sorry too, sir. Though, if you 
wouldn't be too proud to come into our 
bar-parlour — ^but then I can scarcely ask a 
gentleman as has been used to Crompton to 
do that' 

' Indeed I shall be very pleased to come,' 
said Richard frankly. ' I have nothing to 
be proud of, I assure you ; and if I had, 
why should I not accept the company of an 
honest man?' 

' Very good, sir. There's only me and 
my daughter Harry, and this friend of mine, 
Solomon Coe. If you'll please to walk this 
way.' 

' Let's take the bottle with us, and then 
perhaps Mr. Coe will help us to finish it.' 

And bearing that token of amity in his 
hand, John Trevethick led the way into the 
bar-parlour. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE BAB-PABLOrB. 



The bar-parloiir of the Gretfain Castle was 
a small snug apartment in the rear of the 
house, and therefore exposed to the fbU 
fary of the Atlantic winds, which were now 
roaring without, and enhanced, by their idle 
menace, the comfort of its closely-drawn red 
curtains and its ample fire, the gleam of 
which was cast back finom a goodly array 
of glasses and vessels of burnished pewter. 
Upon a weU-polidied oak chest — the pride 
of the house, for oak was almost as rare at 
Gethin as among the Esquimaux — stood a 
mighty punch-bowl; and on the mantel- 
piece was a grotesque piece of earthenware, 
used for holding tobacco, about which some 
long clay-pipes and peacocks' feathers were 
artistically arranged. A smell of nutmeg 
and lemons pervaded this apartment, and 
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pleasantly accorded with its almost tropical 
temperature ; and the contrast it altogether 
afforded to his own more stately but deso- 
late ' private sitting-room/ with its disused 
air and comfortless surroundings, struck 
Richard very agreeably. On a chintz-co- 
vered sofa, in the most retired comer of 
this parlour, sat Solomon Coe and Harry 
Trevethick, and it was difficult to say in 
which of their countenances the most aston- 
ishment appeared when the young painter 
presented himself at the door. Harry's 
cheeks — which were not pale before — ^be- 
came crimson, though she neither moved 
nor spoke. But Solomon rose, and with 
a frown seemed to be asking of Trevethick 
the reason of this unexpected intrusion. 

' This is a friend of Mr. Whymper s,' said 
the landlord, setting down the sherry on 
the table; 'q.nd therefore, I am sure, the 
friend of all of us. That's my daughter 
Harry, sir ; and that' (and here he grinned) 
' is Solomon Coe, a very intimate friend of 
hers, as you may see. We are a family 
party, in fact, or shall be some day; so 
pray make yourself at home.' 
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' I have seen Mr. Coe before,' spid Rich- 
ard frankly, and shaking that gentleman's 
unwilling hand; ^and though he took me 
for a bagman, I bear him no malice on that 
account.' 

' A bagman ! Lor ! Sol, what could you 
ha' been thinking about?' laughed Treve- 
thick grimly. ' Why, this here gentleman 
has been stopping at Crompton with the 
Squire! But you mustn't mind Sol, sir; 
his mind ain't free just now. Well, Harry 
lass, why don't you get up and shake hands 
with the gentleman ?' 

' I have seen this young lady before 
also,' explained Richard. 'It was she who 
was good enough to get me the key of the 
castle, which I have just returned, by the 
bye, to your father,' he added. 

Harry gave him a look, which showed 
him that his second pilgrimage up the rock 
was not unappreciated. 

'Did you see the chapel, sir, and the 
tombs ?' inquired she. 

' I hardly know, indeed,' said Richard. 
' It was the climb itself that I enjoyed the 
most, and shall never forget as long as I live.' 
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' 0. but you must go properly over our 
ruins, young gentleman/ said Trevethick, 
with the air of a proprietor. ' My daughter 
here, or Solomon, must show you them to- 
morrow, for they need a bit of explana- 
tion. Sol knows all about them. Don't you, 
Sol?' 

/ yes, 1 know,' answered Solomon dog- 
gedly; 'but nobody won't go up to the 
castle to-morrow, I reckon, with this sou'- 
wester a-blowing.' 

at is a wnd night, indeed,' said Rich- 
ard, putting aside the curtain, and looking 
out through the shutterless window. ' The 
clouds are driving by at a frightful speed.' 

^ Ay, and it ain't only the clouds,' said 
Trevethick, filling his pipe, and speaking 
with great gravity ; * the Flying Dutchman 
was seen off the point not two hours ago.' 

'By old Madge, I suppose?' observed 
Solomon derisively. 

' Yes, by old Madge,' retorted the land- 
lord sturdily. 'She as knew our lifeboat 
was lost last year, with all hands, long be- 
fore she drove into Turlock Bay bottom 
upwards.' 

VOL. I. R 
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• But how was tiiat ?^ inquired 
witb. mterest. 

*• Well, sir, it was iSna way/ said TreTe- 
ttiicfr- *" It was a stormy night, though not 
so bad a one as this is like to be, and the 
lifeboat had gone out to a disabled Indiar 
man. She had been away three hours or 
more, when, as I was atting in thfe very 
parlour, in came Madge, locking scared 
enough. She had been to Turlock on an 
errand for me. So, ^"Sit down,'' says I, 
^and take a glass, for you lo<^ as though 
the wind had blown your wits away, <dd wo- 
man.'' " Tain't Aat, John Trevethick,^ says 
she; ^^but Im near frightened to death. 
IVe seen a sight as I shall never forget to 
my dying day. I have just seen our Hfe- 
boat-men — all nine of 'em. The Lord have 
mercy on their souk !" " Well, why not ?" 
says I ; " why shouldn't you ha' seen 'em ? 
They've got back sooner than we hoped for 
—that's alL" "Nay," said she; "but I 
met 'em coming out of Gethin — away firom 
home — the home they will never see again 
— all wet and white, like corpses. They're 
drowned men, as sure as you stand there, 
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John Trevethick." And so it turned out, 
poor fellows !' 

'And did you tell anybody of this be- 
fore you knew that they were drowned?' 
inquired Richard. 

'Ay, that's the point,' muttered Solo- 
mon approvingly. 

' No,' said Trevethick ; ' I didn't believe 
the old woman, and I thought her story 
would be very ill taken; so I kept it to 
myself. But it turned out true, for all that ; 
the thing happened just as I say. John 
Trevethick ain't no liar.' 

' Of course you are stating what you 
believe to be the fact,' said Richard in a 
conciliating tone ; ' I don't doubt that.' 

' Just so ; he's told it so often that he 
really does believe it,' said Solomon, laugh- 
ing. ' But what seems curious is, that it 
is always Madge, a purblind old woman as 
wants to be thought a witch, as sees these 
things — drowned sailors, and Flying Dutch- 
men, and so forth. I should like to know 
who else has ever had the chance ?' 

' Lots of folks,' said the landlord dog- 
gedly. 
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'Well, you\e been here these forty 
years,' said Solomon ; ' have you seen 'em? 
And Harry here has been at Gethin all her 
life, has she seen 'em ?' 

There was an awkward silence. Harry 
had turned very pale — in* terror, as Richard 
thought, of the dispute between her father 
and Solomon becoming serious. 

' That's naught to do with it,' said Treve- 
thick sharply. 'You're no Gethin man, 
Solomon, or you wouldn't talk so. Why, 
didn't Madge describe the very ship as was 
lost off Castle Rock, the night before we 
ever set eyes on her ? and wasn't it printed 
in the paper ?' 

' In the next Saturday's paper : yes,' re- 
plied Solomon curtly. 

' Nay, I heard the old woman with my 
own ears,' said Harry gravely. 'There had 
been no wreck when she told me she had 
seen the schooner. " The Firefly," said 
she, "will never come nearer home than 
Gethin Bay : you mark my words." That 
was twelve hours, ay, and more, before she 
struck.' 

' Forgive me for interrupting,' said Rich- 
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ard; 'but I don't understand this matter. 
Is it supposed that a vessel announces her 
own destruction beforehand ?' 

' Sometimes,' said Trevethick gravely. 
' A ship is as well known here — ^if she be- 
longs to this part of the coast — as a house 
is known in the Midlands. Well, if she's 
doomed, Madge — and it ain't only Madge 
neither — ^will see her, days before she comes 
to her end. This Firefly, for example, be- 
longed to Polwheel, and had been away for 
weeks.' 

' But stiU she was expected home ?' in- 
terrogated Richard. 

' Ay, that's it,' said Solomon, once more 
nodding approval. 'The old woman had 
that in her mind.' 

' Why so ?' argued Trevethick. ' What 
was the Firefly to her, that she should 
think she saw her drive into the bay, and 
break to pieces against the rock out yon- 
der ? And why should she tell her vision 
to Harry?' 

'That certainly seems strange indeed,' 
said Richard, ' as showing she attached im- 
portance to the affair herself. It was a 
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most curious coincidence, to say tiie least 
of it. But what is this Flying Dutchman, 
of which you also spcke ? I did not know 
he erer came so ftr out of his proper lati- 
tude as this.' 

* He's seen before great storms, howeyer/ 
said Trevethick; ^you ask the coastguard- 
men, and hear what they say. There's many 
a crafit has put out to her firom Gethin, and 
come quite close, so that a man might al- 
most reach her with a boat-hook ; and then, 
all of a sudden, there is nothing to be seen 
but the big waves.' 

John Trevethick had more to say to the 
same effect, to which Kichard listened with 
attentive courtesy ; while at the same time 
he held to the same sceptical view enter- 
tained by Solomon. Thus he won the good 
opinion of both men; and o£ that of the 
girl he felt already assured. He scarcely 
ever addressed himself to Harry, and as 
much as possible avoided gazing at her. If 
the idea of his paying any serious attention 
to her had ever been put into her father's 
mind, the intelligence that he had been the 
friend and guest of Carew's had been pro- 
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bably sufficient to dissipate it: the social 
position which that fact implied seemed to 
make it out of the question that he should 
be Harry's suitor. It only remained for 
him to disabuse Solomon of the same no- 
tion. This was at first no easy task; but 
the stubbornness with which his rival re- 
sisted his attempts at conciliation gave way 
by degrees, and at last vanished. To have 
been able to make common cause with him 
upon this question of local superstition, was 
a great point gained. Solomon had a hard 
head, and prided himself upon his freedom 
from such weaknesses; and he hailed an 
ally in a battlefield on which he had con- 
tended against odds, five nights out of every 
seven, for years. Harry, as we have seen, 
shared her father's sentiments in the mat- 
ter ; and it was a great stroke of policy in 
Richard to have espoused the other side. 
He would, of course, have much preferred 
to agree with her — ^to have embraced any 
view which had the attraction of her ad- 
vocacy ; but it now gave him genuine plea- 
sure to find his opposition exciting her to 
petulance. She was not petulant with Solo- 
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' Very like,' said Trevethick approvingly, 
although probably without any clear con- 
ception of the historical picture thus pre- 
sented to him. 'It's the least they could 
do in the spirit, after having done so much 
mischief in the flesh.' 

The contradiction involved in this ex- 
emplary remark, combined with the ab- 
surdity of repentance taking the form of 
interest in mining speculations, was almost 
too much for Richard's sense of humour ; 
but he only nodded with gravity, as became 
a man who was imbibing information, and 
inquired farther, whether, in addition to 
these favourers of industry, there were any 
spirits who worked ill to miners. 

' Well, I can't say as there are,' said the 
landlord, with the air of a man who can 
afford to give a point in an argument ; ' but 
there's a many things not of this world that 
happen underground, leastway in our mines ; 
for Sol there is from the north, and it 
mayn't be the same in those parts.' 

' It certainly is not,' interrupted Solo- 
mon, taking his pipe out of his mouth to 
intensify the positiveness of his position. 
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'I say,' continued Trevethick, redden- 
ing, ^ that down in Cornwall here there is 
scarce a mine without its spirit o' some sort. 
At Wheal Vor, for example, a man and his 
son were once blown to pieces while blast- 
ing ; and nothing being left of them but 
fragments of flesh, the engine-man put 'em 
into the furnace with his shovel ; and now 
the pit is full of little black dogs. I've seen 
one of 'em myself.' 

Solomon laughed aloud. 

Richard was expecting an explosion of 
wrath. The old man turned towards him 
quietly, and observed with tender gravity : 
' And in a certain mine, which Sol and I 
are both acquainted with, a white rabbit al- 
ways shows itself before any accident which 
proves fatal to man. It was seen on the 
day that Sol's father sacrificed his life for 
mine.' Then he told the story which Rich- 
ard had already heard from Harry's lips ; 
while Solomon smoked in silence, and Harry 
looked hard at the fire, as though — as Rich- 
ard thought — ^to avoid meeting the glance 
of her father's hereditary benefactor. 

^You are right to remember such a 
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noble deed as long as you live/ said Rich- 
ard, when the old man had done. ^ My own 
life,' added he in a lower tone, ' was once 
preserved by one whom I shall love and 
honour as long- as I have breath/ 

He saw the colour glow on the young 
girl's cheek, and the fire-light shine with a 
new brilliance in her eyes. Neither Treve- 
thick nor Solomon had caught his observa- 
tion ; at the moment it was made, the for- 
mer was stretching out his great hand to 
the latter, moved by that memory of twenty 
years ago, and perhaps in token of forgive- 
ness for his recent scepticism. 

' Then there's the Dead Hand at Wheal 
Danes, father,' observed Harry, in somewhat 
hasty resumption of the general subject; 
Hhat's as curious as any, and more terrible.' 

^ Wheal Danes!' said Solomon; 'why 
how comes that about, when nobody can 
never have been killed there? It's been 
disused ever since the Roman time, I 
thought ?' 

'Yes, yes; so it has,' answered Treve- 
thick impatiently. 

'But I thought you told me about it 
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yourself, father?' persisted Harry. *How 
you saw the Thing, with a flame at the fin- 
ger-tops, going up and down where the 
ladders used to be, and heard voices calling 
from the pit.' 

* Not I, wench — ^not I. That was only 
what was told me by other folks. Take 
another glass of your own sherry before 
supper, sir; and after that we will have a 
bowl of punch.' 

The hospitalities of Mr. Trevethick were, 
in fact, proftise, and his manner towards 
Richard most conciliatory. 

* We'll be glad to see you — Sol and I — 
in our little parlour, whenever you feel in 
want of company,' were his last words at 
parting for the night. And ' Ay, ay, that's 
so,' had been Sol's indorsement. 

Harry had said nothing ; but the tender 
pressure of his hand, when he wished her 
good-night, had not gone unretumed, and 
was an invitation more welcome than words. 
The events of the day, the conversation of 
the evening, had given him plenty of mat- 
ter for reflection ; but the touch of those 
soft fingers was more potent, and the dreams 
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evoked by it swallowed up all soberer 
thoughts. He sat up for hours that night, 
picturing to himself a future altogether new 
to his imagination ; and when he went to 
bed, it was not to rest. His excited brain 
was fed with a nightmare vision. He thought 
that he was once more with Harry on the 
castled rock ; his lips were pressed to hers ; 
his arm was around her waist, just as they 
had been ; but instead of his slipping alone 
over the precipice, they fell together ; and 
as they did so— not without a wild delight 
mingling with his despmr-she was suddenly 
plucked away from him; and as he sank 
headlong down, down, he saw that Solomon 
Coe had caught her in his arms, and, with 
her father, was looking down* upon him with 
savage and relentless glee ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

Solomon's beminiscences. 

Thekb are \dld places yet in the woild,'and 
primitiye folk. Even in England there are 
localities of which the phrase, ' It is a hon- 
dred years behindhand,' still holds good; 
and so it was with Gethin. Its windswept 
moors, its rock-bonnd coast, had inhabit- 
ants altogether differing fixxm the men of 
fields and ferms. To Eichard, a man of 
pleasure fix>m the town, they seemed a fo- 
reign race. They were rough in externals, 
but kindly and genial at heart: given to 
hospitaUty ; and though good at a bargain, 
by no means greedy of gain. Above all, 
there were no beggars. The poorest Gethin 
man would open a gate for you, or walk a 
hundred yards out of his way to show you 
your road, without asking for or even ex- 
pecting a coin. They were, however, as 
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delighted as surprised to get it ; and before 
the open-handed young artist had been a 
week in the place, he had demoralised it by 
his largesses. As, however, his smile and 
his thanks always accompanied these pre- 
sents, he was served more for love's sake 
than the money's, and enjoyed a popularity 
which cannot be purchased, and which yet 
is impossible to be won by one who has 
nothing to give. He had the reputation 
among these simple folks, who knew how 
to be frugal themselves, of having a super- 
fluity of wealth ; his air and manner showed 
he had been always used to be lavish (as 
indeed he had), and nourished this delu- 
sion, which extended, though upon other 
grounds, to the tenants of the little inn. 

John Trevethick and his friend Solo- 
mon would not have been much impressed 
with the expenditure of a few pounds by 
an improvident youth ; but the former was 
well aware that the guests of Carew of 
Crompton were almost without exception 
very wealthy men, and he judged of Rich- 
ard's social position accordingly. He had 
no idea that his landscape-painting was any- 
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thing else than an amusement — as it was 
practised by half the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen who visited Gethin in the summer 
months ; he took him for an amateur ; and 
if he had seen his sketches, and been a 
judge of art, he would have been only for- 
tified in his conclusion. He liked the young 
fellow upon his own account, though not 
80 much as his handsome face and plea- 
sant manners, combined with his desire to 
please, caused others to do ; for Mr. Treve- 
thick was not at all impressionable in such 
matters. Richard hated him in his heart for 
the scanty crop of regard he seemed to get 
out of him, notwithstanding all his pains ; 
he had never made so continued an effort 
to make himself agreeable and with so small 
a result. But his self-love would have been 
more deeply wounded had he known that 
his own exertions would not have even 
gained him what they did, had they not 
been seconded by a hidden ally in the land- 
lord's breast. Richard's desire to conciliate 
was fully reciprocated by Trevethick, who 
wished above all things to make friends 
with the friend of Parson Whjmaper ; only 
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conciliation was so much out of his line. 
The old man and the young had absolutely 
nothing in common except their love for 
Harry. 

Upon the other hand, John Trevethick 
and Solomon Coe were cast almost in the 
same mould. Notwithstanding the former's 
superstition, he was intelligent and shrewd 
enough in practical matters, and had indeed 
quite a genius for mechanics. Deprived of 
his underground occupation by the cata- 
strophe with which we are acquainted, he 
had set his wits to work at home on the 
matters with which he had hitherto but 
physically concerned himself; and the la- 
bour of his head had proved more lucrative 
than that of his hand. He had invented 
several improvements in the working ma- 
chinery of the mine which had so nearly 
proved his tomb ; these had been adopted, 
with considerable profit to himself, in other 
places; and the money thus acquired he 
had not frittered away (as is usual in such 
cases) in speculative investments. In the 
interim between his giving up his trade 
and his reaping the fruits of his inventions, 
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he had tasted the bitterness of poverty, 
and that had made him very cautions. But 
he had a small share in Dnnloppel, which 
seemed likely to turn out very profitable ; 
and he had built the inn, the returns firom 
which were more than sufficient to support 
him— indeed, it was rumoured that John 
Trevethick had been laying -by a pretty 
penny, and could hold his head much higher 
if he pleased. His pleasures were certainly 
not expensive, for they consisted in fancy 
iron-working, the results of which brought 
him in a considerable sum; and in occa- 
sionaUy getting drunk, which, being a pub- 
lican, he could accomplish at the most 
reasonable figure. He was a hard unlov- 
able man, and interesting only as statistics 
may be said to be as compared with litera- 
ture — in a hard practical way. If super- 
stitious, he was by no means religious ; and 
though honest, he was grasping. He took 
time to resolve upon a matter; but when 
once his resolution was fixed, his will was 
iron, and his heart was stone. It was cer- 
tainly curious that one of Trevethick's cha- 
racter should have entertained so long and 
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freshly his sentiment of gratitude even to a 
man that had saved his life at the expense 
of his own ; but even this may have had 
its roots in egotism. Had the person saved 
been his wife or his daughter, the feeling 
would not perhaps have been so enduring ; 
and in carrying it out, as he fully purposed 
to do, by bestowing Harry's hand upon So- 
lomon, he was certainly not uninfluenced 
by the fact, that the latter was, in point of 
money, an excellent match. 

Like himself, his intended son-in-law 
was the architect of his own fortunes; but 
he had built them up in a diflferent way. 
His youth had been spent in the coal-mines 
of the north ; and though no lucky stroke 
of the pick can there make one rich, as it 
can - in other underground localities, his 
strength and skill had met with their fiill 
reward. And what he had gained he had 
not wasted. Pound after pound he had 
laid by, until enough had been saved for 
investment ; and it was Solomon's boast in 
after-years that he had never got less than 
ten per cent for any of it. It was all ven- 
tured on underground speculations, some 
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of them hazardous enough; but all had pro- 
spered ; and here John Trevethick's judg- 
ment, though the old man himself had not 
the courage to follow it, had been of great 
advantage to him. Everything he touched 
turned, if not to gold, at least to tin or cop- 
per; and before the lode ceased to 3deld, 
Solomon had sold his shares at a good pre- 
mium, and placed the proceeds in another 
pit. He had sown, as it were, his money 
in the earth, and reaped a golden harvest. 
And now Dunloppel,his last venture, seemed 
likely to prove his best ; and it was another 
strand in the strong bond betwixt himself 
and Trevethick that the latter had also a 
share in that undertaking. There are some 
men with whom a common pecuniary in- 
terest is the most binding tie of sjnnpathy 
of which their nature is capable ; and never 
had the landlord of the Gethin Castle been 
more closely attached to his guest and son- 
in-law elect than at this time, when Richard 
Yorke proposed to himself to part them ; 
as though a gUded summer skiff should 
thrust itself between two laden coal-barges, 
and bid them budge. 
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It was at least a week before Solomon 
Coe could be induced to open his lips be- 
fore Bichard, beyond the utterance of a few 
pithy sentences ; not that the smouldering 
embers of jealousy had been fanned in the 
mean time, — for Richard had been prudence 
itself in his behaviour to Harry, — ^but be- 
cause the miner could not comprehend the 
young fellow, and therefore distrusted hiin. 
The light and airy manners, which were as 
natural to Richard as was John Trevethick's 
ponderous cunning or his own self-satisfied 
reticence, seemed to Solomon mere affecta- 
tion, and even his appearance effeminate 
and dandified; but when he saw that he 
wore no other air when conversing with 
the pitmen of Dunloppel, — an expedition 
undertaken with himself at Richard's spe- 
cial request, — and marked how actively he 
climbed the tall steep ladders, and how 
fearlessly he trusted himself to the rope, he 
acquitted him of such artful fopperies. Of 
Richard's intelligence he had formed a good 
opinion, from the time when the latter had 
enlisted himself upon his side in the argu- 
ment concerning superstition; and it flat- 
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tered his vanity to find so sensible and 
accomplished a young fellow deferring to 
his opinion upon all practical points, and 
apparently desirous of obtaining his views 
upon them. 

There was one subject, the experience 
of his early years, upon which Solomon was 
never averse to descant, could he once be 
got to talk at all; and it was a certain 
token — as one at least of the company well 
knew — that his prejudice against Richard 
was quite surmounted, when Solomon be- 
gan to unfold to him, over their punch in 
the bar -parlour, the annals of his under- 
ground career. Often had he done so to 
Harry, — like another Othello (and almost 
as swarthy) narrating his adventures to his 
Desdemona, — but never had she been so 
pleased to listen as now, when she needed 
but to seem to hear, and, without the penalty 
of reply, could feed her eyes upon young 
Richard's listening face. It is hard when, 
in the race for woman's favour, one has to 
waste one's breath in making the running 
for one's rival. 

And yet the talk of Solomon Coe was 
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well worth listening to. He told of the 
great war which is always being waged by 
man beneath the earth against the powers 
of Water and Fire and Foul Air, and of the 
daring deeds he had seen wrought against 
them. He told of coal-pits that had been 
on fire from time immemorial, above which 
no snow would lie, by reason of the heat 
beneath, and where the grass of the mea- 
dows was always green. He told of others 
which had been suddenly inundated by a 
neighbouring river, or by the waters from 
old workings, let in by a single unlucky 
blow, whereby scores and scores of strong 
men were overwhelmed, whose corpses float- 
ed about for months in the dark drowned 
pit before their fellows aboveground could 
get at them. 

His speech was somewhat sullen and 
hesitating, and what he said was inter- 
rupted by whifis of smoke and sips of 
liquor; but the nature of the subject was 
so absorbing, that it needed no gifts of 
eloquence. It interested Richard in spite 
of himself ; and Solomon was not indiffer- 
ent to the flattery which the young artist's 
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attention conveyed, and scarcely needed the 
entreaties of Trevethick to persuade him to 
throw off his native reticence. What he 
forgot, and had mentioned in former nar- 
rations, the landlord supplemented; and 
when ^Sol' became technical and obscure, 
the other performed the part of chorus, or 
explainer. If the former had been some 
gifted animal, and the latter its proprietor, 
he could not have taken a greater pride 
in the exhibition of its talent than did the 
landlord in these narrations. Now he would 
look at Richard, and nod and wink, as 
though to bespeak his special attention to 
Avhat was coming ; and now he would wave 
his pipe like a dumb orchestra plapng slow 
music to express the tremendous nature of 
a situation. Perhaps he was genuinely im- 
pressed by these thrice-told tales ; perhaps 
he was endeavouring, by a feigned admira- 
tion for Sol's experiences and exploits, to 
justify his choice of a son-in-law not al- 
together suited to his Harry. To do the 
raconteur justice, he was by no means so 
egotistic as his aider and abettor; and 
Trevethick would express his regrets to 
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Richard that it was so hard to get Sol to 
dismiss generalities, and talk about himself. 
' It's on account of Harry being here, you 
see,' explained he behind his homy hand, 
but in a tone perfectly audible to the other 
tenants of the bar -parlour; 'or else he 
would tell you how the timbering of the 
pit once fell upon him, so as nothing was 
free but his head and his left hand; and 
yet he never lost his wits in aU his agony, 
but told the men where to saw and what to 
do ; but he don't like to boast before the 
"gal."' 

Then Richard, taking the hint, inquired 
of Solomon whether any incident particu- 
larly striking had ever happened to himself 
during his underground experience; and 
Solomon replied, with affected carelessness, 
' No, not as I know on ; nothing particular.' 

Then Trevethick broke in with, ' What ! 
not when you was shut up in the seam at 
Dunston?' 

' yes, to be sure,' said Sol, as though 
the recollection of the circumstance had only 
just occurred to him. 'There was that^ 
certainly; but it was when I was quite a 
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boy. I was not quite seventeen when Dun- 
ston colliery was drowned. The Gatton 
poured right in upon it, and they have not 
got the water out of it in places to this day. 
It was always said that the pit was being 
worked too near the river; but that was 
little thought about by those as was most 
concerned, and it never disturbed the head 
of a lad like me, of course. It was in the 
afternoon of the 12th of December, a date 
as I am not likely to forget, when the thing 
happened. Two mates, one old man and 
a middle-aged one, and myself were at work 
in a heading together, when suddenly we 
heard a noise like thunder. " That's never 
blasting," says one. " The Lord have mercy 
on us !" cries the other ; " it's the river come 
in at last." For, as I say, the risk was 
quite well kno^vn, though it was considered 
small, and made a frequent jest of. No- 
thing that ever I heard was equal to that 
noise; the waves in Gethin caverns here 
during storm are a whisper to it ; the whole 
pit seemed to be roaring in upon us. We 
aU ran up the gallery, which, fortunately 
for us, had a great slope, and crouched 
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down at the end of it. We heard the water 
pouring in, and filling all the workings be- 
neath us, and then pouring in and filling 
ours. It reached our feet, and left us but 
a very limited space, in which the air was 
compressed, when the noise of the inunda- 
tion ceased. There was a singing in our 
ears, so that we could scarcely hear one 
another speak. We knew that the whole 
mine had become a lake by that time, and 
that it would take months to drain her, if 
she was ever drained. We knew that we 
were buried alive hundreds of feet beneath 
the earth; and yet we did not quite lose 
heart There was this gleam of hope : sup- 
posing that the next gallery, which was on 
a higher level than our own, was not also 
flooded, we could be got at through the 
seam. We did not know the fact that it 
was more than sixty feet of solid coal, and 
would have taken, under ordinary circum- 
stances, at least four weeks to dig through ; 
we only knew that if a door of escape was 
to open anywhere, it must open there. We 
kept tapping with the heels of our boots at 
equal intervals against this wall.' 
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^ The miner s signal," explained the land- 
lord, with a wave of his pipe. 

* We felt that, if we were once heard, 
and if hard work could do it, our mates 
would save us yet ; and we encouraged one 
another as well as we could. But presently 
the oil in our lamps gave out, and we were 
left in darkness ; and then our hope grew 
faint indeed. We had knocked for four- 
and-twenty hours unintermittingly without 
any reply. We did not cease, however, to 
discuss the possibilities of escape. We 
knew that all was being done for us above 
ground that could be done ; that the sur- 
veys of the mine were well executed ; and 
that it was known exactly where we were, 
if we were alive at alL There were more 
than a hundred men employed in the lower 
workiogs, and it was a certainty that not 
one of them could have escaped death ; the 
attention, therefore, of the engineers would 
be concentrated upon those parts of the 
mine that might possibly be left above 
water. 

^ On the second night of our imprison- 
ment we heard a distinct reply to our sig- 
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nal ; the old man who was of our com- 
pany began to weep for joy, though he was 
doomed, as it turned out, poor soul ! never 
to see the light. " We shall be saved," he 
said ; "do not fear." We knocked again, 
and again the reply was heard : they had 
found us out, and would never relax their 
eflPbrts to save us. " God bless them !" said 
we all. We laid our ears close to the rock, 
and presently heard the strokes of the pick, 
but not very distinctly. When the other 
said he was afraid the rock was thick, the 
old man cried out, " No, it was not that ; 
it was because we were dull of hearing." 
The fact was, that the seam was not only 
very thick, but very hard. It was strange 
indeed -though sounds are easily trans- 
mitted through rocks of considerable thick- 
ness — how our feeble taps had been heard 
at all. Day after day, and each day a black 
night, went on ; every hour was to be the 
last of our captivity, according to the old 
man. As for me, I was almost worn out, 
and heavy with sleep ; but he was in con- 
stant motion, knocking and listening. Then 
suddenly we heard a splash in the water 
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beneath us: he had lost his balance, slid 
down the inclined plane, and been drowned. 
He never stirred a limb nor uttered a cry. 
His fate discouraged and alarmed us two 
survivors exceedingly. If help was coming, 
we now felt it would never come in time. 
We dug into the shale with the handles of 
our lamps and with our fingers, to make 
our position more secure. We did not ven- 
ture to speak of our late companion's fate 
to one another. Horror overwhelmed us, 
so enfeebled had we become through famine 
and fatigue. We had devoured our leather 
belts, and even crumbled the rotten wood 
of the timber-props in water, and eaten 
that ; but we were now consumed by thirst, 
which we dared no longer quench. We 
were afraid to venture down, as before, for 
the water in which the old man had sunk 
to death; and it was that which had kept 
us alive.' 

^ Don't forget about how you made a 
bucket of your boots, Sol,' suggested Treve- 
thick gravely. 

^ Yes, at last we tied a string to a boot, 
and got the water up in that way,' con- 
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tinued Solomon ; ' but our stomachs turned 
against it.' 

* It was not so good as my punch/ ob- 
served the landlord parenthetically, and 
emptying his steaming glass. 

^ More dark days came and went, though 
of course we could not tell how many ; then, 
all of a sudden, we heard a human voice, 
inquiring: "How many are you?" "We 
are three," was our reply. We had not the 
courage even then to own that one of us 
had already been taken ; death still seemed 
so near to us. The aperture which had 
thus let in the world upon us was also very 
small.' 

' And what was it you asked for first ?' 
interrupted the landlord, with a nod at 
Richard, as much as to say, ^ Listen now ; 
this is curious.' 

*What we wanted was light. "Light 
above all things!" was our cry. But our 
deliverers could give us but little of that, 
for they had scarcely any themselves. They 
had been working in a narrow gallery, by 
means of five inclined driftways, at each 
of which only one man could ply his pick 
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at a time, and where light and air could 
only be procured artificially. The coal was 
carried out in baskets as fast as it was hewn 
out : the atmosphere in which they thus 
toiled like giants, naked to the waist, was 
almost suffocating; yet, under these con- 
ditions, they had literally effected in four 
days, to save our lives, what it would have 
taken them four weeks to do, had they been 
working by the piece for wages. They 
had even been compelled to put up ven- 
tilators, and their lamps would only burn 
when close to these. They gave us broth 
through a tin pipe ; but almost another day 
elapsed before the hole was large enough 
for them to carry us through it in their 
arms.' 

' And there was nobody else saved, was 
there?' inquired the landlord with a tri- 
umphant look. 

' There was not,' said Solomon, express- 
ing his tobacco smoke very slowly. ' Out 
of a himdred and thirteen men who had 
been caught by the flood in Dunston, we 
two were the sole survivors.' 

Many other stories of the like sort had 
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Solomon to tell, and for not one of them 
was he indebted to his imagination. His 
experience of life had been remarkable, and 
it had impressed itself upon his character. 
His will was as strong as that of Treve- 
thick; but he had less of caution ; and he 
was at the same time both plodding and 
audacious. 

It would not be well, thought Richard 
occasionally, to have either of these men 
for an enemy ; and he was right. Unhap- 
pily, it was impossible to win Harry with- 
out a quarrel with at least one of them ; 
and rather than lose her, he was prepared 
to defy them both. If he could but have 
lifted a corner of the curtain that veils the 
future — well, even then, so mad was he by 
this time with the love of her, that he would 
almost have defied them still. 
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